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THE COMMUNITY COUNCIL. 
FOR MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


No community is really grown up until it becomes conscious 
of a purpose great enough to justify its existence and the invest- 
ment being made in it. When that consciousness comes we begin 
to think of the community as organized principally to give every- 
one the best opportunity for the fullest life, and especially to fur- 
nish conditions favorable to the development of the best life in 
childhood and youth. That is a purpose upon which all kinds of 
people and organizations can agree. It furnishes the broadest and 
most elevated platform for community unity. 

Such a program is finding expression in many communities. 
Usually the beginning is with a Parent-Teachers’ Club, which brings 
the school and home together. But wide-awake churches are seek- 
ing their place in the community program. The Religious Educa- 
tion Association is fostering the organization of a Council of Youth 
Welfare in every community—the name is unimportant so long as 
the purpose is clear—consisting of representative school teachers, 
parents, pastors, Sunday school workers, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. 
A. workers, librarians, social center and recreation workers. This 
group first studies the community, making a survey and listing with | 
care all the opportunities it has for youth, all the favorable agencies 
and forms of environment, listing also the dangers and unfavorable 
conditions. It sometimes prepares a map or chart showing the 
moral health spot and the danger spots in different colors. 

Then the Council plans a community program. First, it makes 
a schedule, by days and hours, of all the existing healthful recre- 
ation, amusement, and developmental opportunities for boys and 
girls. This program can be published in the local papers so that 
all may know just what a boy or girl might enjoy at any hour. 
That enterprise has at least two results: it reveals the unfortunate 
massing and duplication of opportunities at certain periods and also 
the sad vacancies. It often comes as a surprise to discover that 
while all the churches and other agencies are competing to persuade 
children to use certain opportunities, others, equally important to 
a well-rounded, efficient character, are wholly neglected. 

The next step follows: to eliminate duplications, secure coor- 
dination and fill up the chasms in the community program. The 
very attempt to do this leads the different organizations to think 
of themselves as holding primarily a community responsibility. 
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THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF AN 
AMERICAN CHILD 


Francis G. PEABODY 


Professor Emeritus, Harvard University 


I propose to consider briefly the religious education of an Ameri- 
can child. I do not mean the theological education of a sceptical 
child; or the moral education of a troublesome child; or the 
institutional education of a neglected child, whether in asylums 
for the homeless children of the poor or in boarding-schools 
for the homeless children of the rich. All these forms of education 
are amply, even if not judiciously, provided for. The catechisms 
enumerate to children the terms of salvation and the contents of 
Scripture. The discipline of schools, homes, laws and customs pro- 
motes moral conformity, if not moral initiative; and the common 
practice of deporting children from parental to institutional care has 
created a special type of guardian, school teacher, chaplain, or nurse, 
whose business it is to make children healthy, good, and well-in- 
formed. I am thinking, however, neither of the order of Old Testa- 
ment books and the travels of Paul, nor of good manners and social 
propriety, nor yet of the raising of better stocks by physical segrega- 
tion and stall-fed virtue. I am thinking, on the one hand, of religion, 
and of religion not as doctrine or conformity, but as the conscious 
association of a human soul with the will of God; and I am thinking, 
on the other hand, of education, and of education not as instruction or 
the building up of a structure of beliefs, but as the “educing,” or 
drawing out, as the word implies, of the latent faculties of the child 
into consciousness and efficiency. I am assuming that a normal child 
has in him the germ of a religious nature; that he is not a child of 
wrath “conceived and born in sin,” and regenerated through baptism, 
but a child of grace, to whom it is as natural under favoring circum- 
stances to be religious as it is for a flower in a garden to bloom, and 
whose capacities and tendencies Jesus rightly interpreted when he 
told his disciples that unless they became as little children they could 
not enter the Kingdom of Heaven. The probiem of religious educa- 
tion, therefore, is that of providing a soil, climate, and nurture which 
may educe this natural growth, and of removing the accumulation 
of artificiality, unreality, and rubbish which may hinder this natural 
evolution. 

To this general problem of religious education is further added 
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its special application to the American child. There are, of course, 
many kinds of children in this country, and different conditions call 
for diversity and flexibility in education. 

But precisely as there has issued from this melting-pot of the 
nations a kind of citizen who is recognizable as the American type, 
so there is discernible behind all the diversities of race, color, urban 
and rural life, economic prosperity and want, a normal and typical 
child whom the institutions and conditions of American life tend to 
produce. This typical child is bred neither in luxury nor in desti- 
tution; it is neither illiterate nor highly cultivated; it is neither de- 
praved nor perfect; neither a tough nor a saint. It represents those 
millions of children who have been born and reared in the average, 
bread-winning, and self-respecting American homes and taught in 
the common schools, who have attended the neighboring church, are 
unspoiled by indulgence and unafraid of work, inclined to self- 
confidence and expectancy—in short, scions of the stock which has 
been grafted from many nations, but has become rooted in the soil 
of the United States, and from which the great majority of our 
national leaders has sprung. How shall this American child, the 
normal product of American democracy, the child of a free school 
and a voluntary church, acquire a religious education? How shall 
the natural adaptation of its character to the sense of dependence, 
reverence and communion be nurtured and drawn out? How shall 
he be saved from the conception of religion as an external, artificial 
and superimposed restraint, and become habitually conscious of a 
spiritual universe with a purpose in it for his own life? Ina word, 
how shall he grow progressively more conscious of the life of God 
in the soul of man, and approach that simplicity—or as the Greek 
suggests, that single-mindedness—which is “toward Christ’ ? 

The answer to these questions must be first approached by recog- 
nizing that the religious education of an American child begins much 
earlier in the child’s life than most parents are apt to suppose. Many 
people regard the first intimations of awe or adoration which their 
children express as amusing evidences of precocity or imaginative- 
ness, and passively await the time when through the suggestion of 
their pastor or through their own sense of fitness they may send 
their child to Sunday school where his religious education shall begin. 
The fact is, however, that the evolution or repression of the religious 
instinct has by that time been for years affected by the habits of the 
home, by the conduct of parents, by the tone and temper of family 
life, so that impulses and tendencies have been already promoted or 
checked, as a lingering winter retards, or a hastening spring per- 
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suades the timid flowers. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes once playfully 
said that the discipline of one’s physical constitution should begin 
with the wise selection of one’s grandparents ; and it is not less certain 
that the religious education of a child is inseparable from the habitual 
conduct of parental life. If religion be postponed until it seem 
needed as an example; if levity, frivolity or carelessness rule the con- 
versation or taste of the home; if days and nights are preoccupied 
with money-making and money-spending; and the care of the chil- 
dren is delegated to hired guardians ; then it should be no surprise that 
teachers and preachers find it difficult to make the spiritual life seem 
real or near, and that religion seems to children, as to parents, an 
external form, rather than a personal experience. In short, the 
earliest communication of religion to a child is accomplished not by 
instruction but by contagion. Its approach is not didactic, but atmos- 
pheric; and the instincts and motives which even in maturity may 
prove most ineradicable and persuasive are likely to be those which 
have been unconsciously appropriated in the spiritual climate of a 
reverent and loving home. The problem of the child, in brief, is 
but one aspect of the problem of the family; and the preservation of 
integrity and coherence in that unit of civilization provides the most 
fundamental problem of the modern world. I commend to your 
sympathy the League for the Protection of the Family, which is 
designed to promote this integrity of the home, both by increase of 
information and by direction of legislation, and which needs the 
re-enforcement of intelligent opinion and public spirit. “God setteth 
the solitary,” it is written, “in families” ; and that initial association 
into which the child has to enter is to him either the best of human 
blessings or the most threatening of perils for his faith. 

To this period of unconscious assimilation, which is like the 
prenatal period in its effect on the future of the child, there succeeds 
a second period of conscious instruction and discipline. 

Where shall such instruction begin? At what point does the 
religious nature of the child naturally bloom, as a spring flower 
breaks through the crust of sod? Here we meet the most persistent 
blunder of the churches in their conduct of religious education. 
Along with their habitual rendering of religion into terms of dogma, 
conformity, and assent has come the still more preposterous notion 
that the same intellectualizing process is desirable, or even possible, 
for the child. Instruction in religion has begun, as a rule, either with 
subjects of doctrine or with subjects of history. An orthodox con- 
clusion concerning the nature of God and Christ, or a store of in- 
formation about the Bible and the Church, or both, have made the 
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material of many catechisms and lessons. Much intellectual profit 
may no doubt be gained from these acquisitions; and it is one of 
the misfortunes of modern life that so many children are pitifully 
uninformed about Christian thought and Christian literature. But 
it must be remembered that a child may be thoroughly instructed 
both in Christian doctrine and in Christian history and yet have 
acquired no religious education at all. A child may repeat without 
a slip all the articles of the Apostles’ Creed without being saved 
thereby from a slip of character. A child may know the order of all 
the Epistles in the New Testament without becoming what the 
Apostle calls an Epistle of Christ, written with the spirit of the 
Living God. In other words, information is not inspiration; creeds 
do not insure character ; and religion is not orthodoxy but life. 

To this obvious fact should be further added the not less signifi- 
cant truth that this catechetical and theological approach to religious 
education fails to reach the real child. 

This is not the point where the nature of the child for the present 
happens to be. The child is neither a Nicene metaphysician nor a 
Biblical critic. When the catechism asks him, “What dost thou 
chiefly learn in these articles of thy belief?” and he answers, “I learn 
to believe in God, the Father, who hath made me and all the world; 
and in God, the Son, who hath redeemed me and all mankind; and 
in God, the Holy Ghost, who sanctifies me and all the elect people of 
God” ; or when in answer to the question, “What are the decrees of 
God ?” he is instructed to reply, “The decrees of God are His eternal 
purpose according to the counsel of His will, whereby for His own 
glory He hath foreordained what comes to pass,” the child is un- 
questionably announcing some of the sublimest conceptions of the 
universe which have ever dawned upon the mind of man; yet it is 
obvious that they must be for the present remote and unassimilated 
conceptions. What is tremendously real to the trained theologian be- . 
comes sheer sonorous phrases t6 the unsophisticated child. The best 
that can be thus achieved is the consent of ignorance and the mimicry 
of maturity. The child’s nature is poetic, dramatic, imaginative and 
susceptible; and it is as little at home in the rigidity of dogma or the 
regulations of ecclesiasticism as a thrush in a cage. 

Where, then, must religious education begin? It must begin 
where the child’s nature happens to be. The psychology of childhood 
is the key to instruction. Association with the highest, intimacy 
with excellence, a habit of mind induced by companionship with the 
Good, the Beautiful, and the True,—-these well-proved processes of 
psychological operation wake and kindle the susceptible nature of the 
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child to warmth and utterance. In other words, religious education 
should begin with religion itself rather than with the interpretation 
and explanation of religion. A hymn may speak to the child’s nature 
while a catechism is dumb. The Twenty-third Psalm and the story 
of the Prodigal Son may create real pictures in his mind, while the 
creeds and the sacraments are still seen through a glass darkly. 

The same Jesus to whom little children nestled and who took 
them in his arms, still says to parents and teachers, “Suffer the little 
children to come unto me,” even while the mysterious problems of 
his nature and office are unexplored and even unimagined by the 
child. Let the child, therefore, learn, not by rote only but by heart, 
the purest lyrical utterances of the religious life. Let him be at 
home among the great sayings and doings of Jesus, as one whose 
own home is hung round with pictures of those scenes which, even 
before he could interpret them, arrested his reverent gaze; and this 
association with the best may remain for him a more permanent 
guide and restraint than the most irrefutable arguments of dogma 
or the most unquestioning acceptance of conformity. Out of the 
heart, it is written, come the issues of life; and many a life has 
been sustained in the emergencies and crises of the world, not so 
much by the creed which it has accepted, as by the survival of emo- 
tions and instincts and even phrases or verses, which re-awakened 
the associations and faith of a little child. 

Religious education, however, though it should begin with the 
religious nature of the child, must proceed to the interpretation and 
justification of that primary experience. The first conditions of 
growth for a flower are those of soil and sunshine; but the time 
arrives when theshoot which emerges from the ground must adapt 
itself to the worid in which it is to live. It is the same with the soul 
of the child. _Problems of thought and of duty soon confront this 
emerging experience ; and it must be trained to a fruitful growth 
and rendered fit to survive. What, then, are the further principles 
which should direct religious education as it thus watches and tends 
this expanding life? The first principle is Reality. This does not 
mean that there should be nothing left for later experiences to explore 
or for richer insight to interpret; but that the evidence offered and 
the conviction encouraged should be as far as it goes genuine, rea- 
sonable, and unconstrained. To overload the young mind with a 
cargo of doctrine is to risk the loss of buoyancy and to be at the 
mercy of storms. 

A wise education begins with the near, the obvious and the ex- 
perienced. It subordinates completeness to reality. It does not urge 
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on the child what is unreal to the teacher. Its attitude to the child 
is that of undisguised sincerity. It is concerned not so muth with 
conformity as with reality. One truth realized is more convincing 
than a whole system of theology unassimilated by the mind. One 
aspect of nature, one glimpse of God, one teaching of Christ, one 
lesson of experience, if it be real, is enough to steady the will as it 
makes its way to firmer loyalty. Religious education, in other words, 
is qualitative rather than quantitative. When a man in the oil regions 
sinks a shaft, it is enough if at any one point he strikes a supply. 
One flowing well is a fortune. Out of its depths gushes so ample a 
yield that his further problem is not to sink more wells, but to find 
storage for his blazing wealth. It is the same when one strikes truth. 
One well of truth makes a mind rich. Out of its depth fiow the inter- 
pretations and consolations of experience, and a judicious education 
sets itself to store this wealth just as it comes, and to generate from 
it the light and warmth which it is able to supply. 

The second principle of this riper education is Personality. 
Among the many blunders of a systematized and authoritative edu- 
cation in religion is its uniformity, its pre-established method, its 
lack of flexibility, its impersonal character. Religious experience is 
given a prescribed form; conversion assumes a uniform type; a 
twice-born nature is more devout than a once-born soul; education 
in the church as in the school standardizes down to mediocrity instead 
of exalting initiative. Over against all this mechanism of education 
stands the principle of personality. To take a life as it is and make 
of it what it was meant to be—to discern the potential qualities of 
different lives, their animal spirits, their.temperamental tendencies, 
their points of reaction and responsibility, and to draw out the latent 
possibilities of consecration or endeavor—that is the infinitely varied 
and perplexing, yet fascinating, task which parents, pastors, and 
teachers have to meet. Each personality offers anew problem. Each 
character, however imperfect or headstrong it may be, has its own 
way of approach to God. One life must be converted, or turned 
round, by the abrupt revolution of its controlling aim. Another 
may be led straight along the way it was unconsciously going. There 
is no more a fixed scale of merit for the growth of character than for 
the diversity of blossoms into which a garden blooms. 

Some lives, like that of Paul, must be twice-born ; and some souls, 
like that of Jesus, exhibit a continuous, unrevolutionized, and once- 
born experience. Some must be struck down by the sudden illumina- 
tion of a flash from heaven, and others may “increase in wisdom and 
stature and in favor with God and men.”’ To take a person and make 
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of it a personality,—that is the aim of religious, as of all, education. 
And it is of no small encouragement that this respect for personality 
marked the habitual teaching of Jesus Christ. His immediate fol- 
lowers were of very varied and not altogether perfect types; but 
Jesus took them just as they were, and by his faith in each drew out 
from each the personality which was-latent within. The affectionate 
John and the skeptical Thomas were not made alike, but both were 
made what neither had imagined that he could be. Even the fickle- 
minded and wavering Peter, whose character was more like shifting 
sand than solid rock, found himself trusted and leaned on as one 
whose name fitted his nature, until under the pedagogical guidance 
of his great Teacher the sand of character actually hardened into 
sand-stone, and Peter became the rock which Jesus said he could be. 
It is the same with Christian education still. It sets the personality 
of youth face to face with the personality of Jesus Christ and trusts 
the operation of spiritual law to convert softness into strength, 
cowardice into courage, and sand into rock. 

Finally there remains a principle which gives to religious educa- 
tion its special adaptation to American life, and applies it to the spe- 
cific case of the American child. It is the principle of Democracy. 
Whatever may be said of the method of authority in religion or in 
politics, and however difficult it may be under a feudal or aristocratic 
or military system to regard religion as free, personal, and spiritual, 
a country where liberty and equality are the very air one breathes 
cannot be a favorable soil for an exotic, imported, or dictatorial 
faith, The American child, whom we began by describing, is con- 
stitutionally free in his habit of mind, intolerant of dictation, inquisi- 
tive of reasons and causes, looking forward rather than back. Aris- 
tocracy in religion, as in social life, may be attractive to the few who 
have become through travel or training practically Europeanized in 
taste; but for the many millions who have been bred in the democ- 
racy of American institutions, or who have fled from the feudalism of 
other lands, nothing less than a fraternal, simple, unpretentious, ra- 
tional, and democratic religion can offer any commanding appeal. 
Hierarchies, absolutism, State churches with their dignitaries and 
diplomacy are as foreign to the American mind as are autocratic and 
military systems of government. If religion is to command the loyal- 
ty of young people to whom free inquiry, the right of private judg- 
ment, and the consent of the governed, make the foundations of 
political life, teachers of religion, however dearly they may prize 
the organization to which they belong, must subordinate conformity 
to conscience, dictation to inspiration, the Church to the soul, and 
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must promote a religious experience which is consistent with every 
rational desire of a spiritual democracy. 

Under these principles of Reality, Personality, and Democracy, 
the religious education of an American child becomes a natural pro- 
cess, which it is a privilege to direct and a joy to recall. It begins 
with the near, the practical and the real; it proceeds through diver- 
sities of administration in the one spirit; and it ends in a religion 
which is in harmony with citizenship, with science, and with the 
experience of life. It begins with the self-discipline of the parents; 
it proceeds through the discovery of God’s intention for the child; 
and it is confirmed by the reverence for personality and the confidence 
in spiritual democracy which mark the teaching of Jesus Christ. 
The sower of such an education may go forth to sow with the con- 
fident step of one who is a laborer together with God; and though 
some of his seed may fall on stony places where there is not much 
depth of earth, the field where he lavishly scatters it may surprise him 
with its fertility, and the sun and soil may conspire with his service to 
bring forth thirty or sixty or a hundred-fold. 


THE SURVEY OF PROGRESS IN RELIGIOUS 
AND MORAL EDUCATION 


Irvinc Francis Woop, Pu.D. 
Professor, Biblical Literature and Comparative Religion, Smith 
College 


The customary annual survey becomes this year a biennial survey. 
The meeting of last year being concerned with the special topic of 
colleges and universities, no general survey was given, and the writer 
of this paper was requested to take account of two years. Now a 
period of two years, cut from the flowing web of time, seldom bears 
a sharply defined character. Considering its progress is like con- 
templating two days’ growth under the June sun. It will mark the 
beginning of few things, the rapid growth of certain new shoots, the 
almost imperceptible advance of older and more stable forms. 

Educational progress may be measured in terms of ideals and of 
methods. If this paper tries to separate the two, it is for purposes 
of clear thinking only. I am well aware that in actual life the ideals 
of any movement can only be discovered through the methods by 
which the ideals attempt to gain their realization. 
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I. The past two years have seen an increased emphasis upon certain 
conceptions which express ideals. 


1. The necessity of religion for civic life. Inthe annual survey 
at the second convention of this Association, in 1904, Dr. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall laid emphasis on “the apparent tendency in American 
life to underestimate the importance of religious conviction as an 
element of education for citizenship.” He thought that an examina- 
tion of the spirit generally prevailing in schools and colleges indicated 
“a tendency toward non-religion.” (Proceedings of the Second 
Annual Convention, pp. 89, 91.) If his estimate at that time was 
correct, then I think there is evidence of change. The present ten- 
dency in educational circles is to recognize the value of religion for 
citizenship. This is seen, among other things, in the strong expres- 
sions of the worth of religion in education made at recent gatherings 
of educators, like the National Educational Association; in the favor 
with which the co-operation of churches has been received in many 
of the state universities; in the recognition of the community value 
of religion and the church in recent discussions of the rural problems. 

2. An increased sense of responsibility for religious education. 
This is seen in the attention the churches are beginning to pay to the 
educational side of their ministry ; in the greatly increased expansion 
of the subject in the colleges and theological schools ; in the frequency 
with which teachers in public schools are reminded of the moral 
issues of their work. It is found in all parts of the field of education 
except the home. As yet, it is to be feared that the widespread sense 
of responsibility in church and school has only resulted in making 
the home more ready to ignore its own responsibility in the matter. 

3. A demand for efficiency in religious education. This is shown 
both negatively and positively. Past methods of teacher-training, 
for example, have been most sharply criticized, but only that better 
methods might prevail. Most denominations are actively engaged 
in raising the efficiency of their educational work. In the local 
church, Sunday school examinations and graduations are becoming 
frequent, and educational programs are being arranged covering all 
the educational activities of the church. 

4. The recognition of the religious and moral elements inherent 
in all education. The former sharp distinction between religious 
education and secular education is fading away. We are lifting the 
function of all teaching into the religious realm. What else is the 
meaning of the present insistence of educators that education is the 
development of character? This conception of education, as inher- 
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ently religious, will do more than any other one thing to dignify and 
inspire the teacher’s work. We see that the teacher in the primary 
grade is not an animated primer, teaching Johnny and Jenny to read, 
but a co-worker with mother and church and all other good agencies, 
helping Johnny and Jenny build lives. So is every other teacher, 
from the kindergarten to the university. This is nothing less than 
the religious conversion of education. It is a change of heart and a 
transformation of life, and no one can measure its results for the 
future. 

5. <Anorganized sentiment in favor of better things. In the sur- 
vey of 1904, Dr. Hall states that he finds “an unorganized sentiment 
in favor of better things.” Now we find this sentiment organized. 
A number of societies, engaged directly or indirectly in religious 
education, have come into being since 1904. Denominations are or- 
ganizing and correlating their work, and inter-denominational efforts 
are increasing. International movements, like the Japan Society and 
the Church Peace Union—even though its meetings last summer 
were interrupted by the war—are organized efforts to educate men 
into the meaning of the brotherhood of the sons of God. 


Il. Methods. 


Here also in many respects the past two years have been but a 
section in a continued progress. Their significance rests less upon 
the accomplishment of things absolutely new than upon the healthy 
advance of movements already begun. The most notable progress 
has been made in the field of the churches. The churches are recog- 
nizing more fully than before the need of religious education. They 
are beginning to see that in Christian lands the church is not so much 
an agency for conversion as an institution for education. This is 
the result of a long series of influences in the modern church, from 
Bushnell’s book on Christian Nurture to the work of this Association. 

The new profession of director of religious education is com- 
manding more attention. There is a greater demand for such di- 
rectors than before, and with the demand has come an attempt on 
the part of some theological and other schools to supply the need. 
The recognition of the church as an educational institution will, we 
cannot but believe, lead all large churches to see the necessity of 
putting their educational work under skilled guidance. A director 
will not be an assistant pastor, simply duplicating the work and the 
qualifications of the pastor. He may or may not preach occasionally, 
but if he does, that work will be incidental, like the addresses of a 
college professor. He will be an educator, standing not below, but 
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by the side of the pastor, holding the same place in the education 
of the church as does the superintendent of schools in the education 
of the city. 

At present two things hamper the progress of this new profession. 
One is the lack of properly trained workers. Churches are calling 
for them and cannot find them. This is a difficulty which may be 
expected to remedy itself when the second obstacle is removed, which 
is the limited field of the ordinary church, working under present 
conditions. Shall we ever come to a time when we shall have a city 
superintendent of the religious education of all its churches, as we 
have a city superintendent of schools? If that seems utopian. is it 
utopian or unpractical to raise the question if the time is not at hand 
when each denomination well represented in a city shall have a super- 
intendent of religious education for all its churches in the town? I 
think there are a few such cases already. May we not goa step far- 
ther, and hold out the hope of an inter-denominational superintendent 
of religious education in a group of country churches? Suppose 
the Protestant churches outside of Buffalo, in this Erie County in 
which we are meeting, should join in engaging a common super- 
intendent of religious education, and see what came of it? The 
Federation of Churches makes a platform upon which such a united 
work might be built ; and I can conceive of few things that would be 
more helpful or would furnish a greater unifying force among the 
small churches of country districts. 

A great development has taken place in the last two years in the 
Sunday school. Many of the churches reporting to the Sunday 
School Council of Evangelical Denominations state that they are 
attempting to raise their standard of efficiency. This progress is 
due in part to the breaking down of the old system of uniform lessons 
and the wide introduction of graded lessons of various forms. Ten 
years ago only the more progressive schools used graded lessons. 
Today they are used in many schools of only average ability and 
equipment. Like every healthy movement in education, this began 
from above and spread downward. 

The graded courses have brought in another change : the selection 
of material for Sunday school lessons outside the Bible. This is 
made possible by the enlarging view of God. Men are now ready 
to recognize that He has spoken through other races than the He- 
brews; that lives of noble action through all the ages are inspired by 
him. General Armstrong is as worthy a subject of study for Ameri- 
can youth as King Josiah; Luther as Peter ; Savonarola as Timothy. 
Not long ago such a position would have been considered an attack 
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on the supremacy of the Bible. Now we see that it isnot. The Bible 
will, in the nature of things, always be supreme in Christianity, and 
the Old Testament in Judaism. They are first sources, and first 
sources cannot be supplanted; but for young or immature pupils 
exclusive attention to first sources is not always the best method of 
education. The supplementing of Bible lessons by lessons from 
Christian history and biography is good pedagogy. Another innova- 
tion has been the introduction of specialized courses in Christian 
history, missions, and the principles of Christian life, resulting in a 
broader and more comprehensive religious education. 

The adoption of the graded lessons has introduced a serious prob- 
lem of publication. When each grade in the school uses a different 
set of lessons, the publisher’s problem of producing something worthy 
of use, whose cost is not too great for the smaller and poorer schools, 
becomes a business question which demands careful consideration. 
Moreover, there is at present a demand, in behalf of the smaller 
schools, for still another set of divisions giving lessons graded into 
departments, rather than into years. When we realize that from 
sixty to eighty per cent of the schools of the country have six teachers 
or less, it will be seen that the church cannot afford to neglect the 
needs of its small schools. All this only proves that good education, 
in its immediate cost, is more expensive than poor education. 

In equipment the last two years have brought a notable increase 
in two lines: (1) Literature. Both the quality and quantity of books 
dealing with the Sunday school have greatly increased. (2) Teacher- 
training. When, in 1908, the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion made an effort to standardize teacher-training, it was a distinct 
advance, but the movement was looked upon askance by the general 
educational world because the courses usually offered were unsatis- 
factory both in matter and method. In 1913 a further step was taken, 
and an effort was made to improve the system by proposing a curri- 
culum for teacher-training which should be educationally worthy. 
The result of that effort, in its criticism of the former courses—a 
criticism unsparing but amply justified—and its proposals for a new 
course, is before the members of this Association in the report by 
Professor Athearn published in ReLicious Epucation of December 
1914. I need not reproduce it in detail. I need only say that the 
curriculum which it proposes is vastly better than the previous 
courses. It presents a scheme worthy of the name education, and 
yet not too difficult for the average Sunday school teacher. 

Part of the proposed plan is a specified curriculum of college 
work, for which a certificate of teacher-training is offered. Many 
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colleges could supply the Bible courses proposed, but few could at 
present give the more technical courses in religious education, or 
have any expectation of doing it in the immediate future. Many 
of the colleges of liberal arts are somewhat critical of this plan, as 
calling for courses which are distinctly vocational, and which there- 
for have no proper place, so they maintain, in a college curriculum. 
They regard the best preparation, not only for the Sunday school 
teacher but for all kinds of religious leaders, to be hindered, rather 
than helped, by introducing into the college curriculum courses in 
such subjects as Sunday school organization and administration. 
They consider it no more the business of the college to train for 
Sunday school work than it is to train for secretarial work or settle- 
ment work, or anything else which requires special preparation. 
There is a strong pressure upon the colleges for the introduction of 
all sorts of professional courses into the undergraduate years, and 
many colleges are resisting it, not in the spirit of antagonism, but 
rather in the desire to do what is most helpful for professional 
training. 

But the work of teacher-training is so important that the colleges 
wish to share in the task. There is a plan possible which would 
avoid these objections and be capable of adjustment to any academic 
situation. It is for the certificating bodies to accept such courses 
as individual colleges may offer in part fulfilment of the requirements 
for a certificate in teacher-training, and then to supply, either in co- 
operation with the college or independently, whatever specific tech- 
nical training the college does not see fit to offer, along with practical 
work in the Sunday school. I am prepared to say that some colleges 
will welcome co-operation in such a plan, and I am sure that many 
others would be glad to do so. : 

Certain denominational movements are significant of the grow- 
ing appreciation of the church as an educational institution. In May, 
1913, the Baptist churches published a leaflet describing an education- 
al committee for the local church. {t also at the same time issued two 
programs of religious education, one for a large church and one for 
a church of one hundred members or less. In the Congregational 
churches, the last National Council organized a Commission on 
Religious Education to take cognizance of the whole field of educa- 
tion for which the churches can be considered responsible. The 
Presbyterian Church organized a Department of Religious Education 
in 1913, placing under it all the educational work of the denomina- 
tion. The Protestant Episcopal Church in the same year re-organ- 
ized its Board of Religious Education, giving it greater responsi- 
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bility and authority. The Reformed Church has appointed an Edu- 
cational Secretary. In Canada most of the larger denominations 
have recently arranged for courses on the Sunday school and religious 
pedagogy in their theological seminaries. On this side of the border 


the United Brethren have endowed a chair of Sunday School Science . 


at the theological school at Dayton, and other churches are laying 
greater stress than hitherto on religious education in the preparation 
of their ministry. There is a widespread desire, finding expression 
in continually widening fields, that the churches shall take their edu- 
cational duties with more seriousness than they have ever done 
before. 

With such a spirit abroad, and with the examples of the interest 
in general education shown by the Lutheran and Catholic churches, 
it is natural that there should be a constantly increased attention on 
the part of the churches to the problems of moral and religious edu- 
cation in schools and colleges. This is shown by the growth within 
the last two years of new denominational enterprises, following the 
example of those already organized, to meet the religious needs of 
the students of the State universities, especially in the middle West. 
Nor have the colleges in the East been wholly neglected. So many 
denominational secretaries are now wanting to come to the colleges 
to look after the students from their churches that it constitutes a 
new problem of administration. It is shown also by such movements 
as the late meeting of the religious leaders in New York, to consider 
the week-day religious instruction of school children, reported in 
ReELicious EpucaTIon, February, 1915. 

Specially notable during the last two years has been the growth 
of combined denominational educational activities. The meeting in 
New York just mentioned is an instance. The Sunday School Coun- 
cil of Evangelical Denominations met for the first time in Nashville, 
in 1911, with a representation of sixteen denominations. Its fourth 
meeting was held in Chicago in January, 1914, with a membership 
from twenty-six denominations. Its fifth meeting was held in 
Cleveland in January, 1915. 

An instance of the co-operation of churches in quite a different 
field is the interdenominational Board of Missionary Preparation, 
whose object is to “secure the most adequate kind and quality of 
preparation for those who are in training for foreign mission work.” 
It aims to fulfill its purpose by studies of the needs of preparation for 
work of particular fields and various kinds; by conferences with mis- 
sionary candidates on the one hand, and with the educational agencies 
on the other; and by any other available method which will aid the 
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efficiency of missionary preparation. During the last year it has 
broadened its work and appointed a director. Nor is this co-opera- 
tion confined to educational work in our own country. An instance 
not only of interdenominational, but of international, co-operation 
is the new Union Woman’s College in Madras, just now being organ- 
ized, behind which stand eleven. English, Canadian and American 
missionary boards. 

There are certain notable movements in schools and colleges. 
One is the increasing attention given to religious education as a sub- 
ject for college study. Another is the effort in some colleges to 
organize a Biblical curriculum on the basis of the report of the Com- 
mittee on College Bible Study made at the meeting of this Associa- 
tion in Cleveland in 1913. Another is the organization of volunteer 
Bible study on the basis of a plan also presented at Cleveland. An- 
other is the effort now being made in some states and municipalities 
to insure the reading of the Bible in the schools. Another is the 
movement at present commanding much attention in the form of the 
Gary plan to reserve time on the week-days for the religious educa- 
tion of the child under the control of the church. With no flourish 
of trumpets it has come about that portions of the Bible now stand 
among the alternative readings in the requirements for college en- 
trance in English. The experiments in Biblical and religious educa- 
tion now being tried in the schools are arousing a widespread 
interest.* 

A new spirit of co-operation between churches and schools is 
appearing, shown among other things, by the Educational Congress 
held in Chicago in January, 1915, where college presidents, church 
boards of education, and church workers in state universities con- 
sulted together on the religious situation. Still another movement, 
in an entirely different field, is the extension work of agricultural 


*The North Dakota plan, the Gary plan, the Greeley plan and others. The North Dakota plan 
gives half a credit of high school work for Bible study conducted by the churches on the basis of a 
syllabus prepared by the State High School Board, on passing a state examination in the subject. 
The examination has been in operation = pore two years; 209 papers have been sent in to the close 
of the school year of 1913-14, of which 18 

The Colorado plan also offers a ttn of Bible study prepared by a joint committee of the 
State Teachers’ Association and the State Sunday School Association, covering four years, and credited 
in the high schools. 

Substantially the same plan has been adopted in Indiana and Washington, and is being urged in 
Alabama, California, Connecticut, Kansas, Michigan, Mississippi, Nevada, Texas, and other states, 
numbering twenty in all. In some places in Kansas the plan has been put in operation. 

The Greeley plan, of the State Normal School of Greeley, Colo., offers credit toward graduation 
in the Normal School for work done in the churches, under teachers approved by the committee from 
the Normal School, upon passing the proper examinations. 

e Gary plan gives the children over to the churches, upon written request of the parents or 
PP 2, for three school hours out of every week, for instruction in the churches, by church teachers. 
This plan is an adaptation of the plans for mixed schools in Germany, and has for years been urged 
by the Lutherans. It. was vigorously discussed some time ago in the Federal Council of Churches. 

The various provinces of Canada allow the use of a certain portion of the school time for religious 
instruction, by the clergy of the different churches concerned. A bill is before the Parliament of 
Ontario to offer an examination in religious knowledge as an optional part of the high school entrance 
examination, 
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schools in rural communities in connection with the churches, such 
as has been carried on from Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
This, while not formally religious, is an attempt to use all the forces 
of the community for moral as well as for economic results. All 
such movements are significant of a determination to make religion 
a greater reality in our educational life than it has ever been before. 
Some of these experiments will doubtless fail, but even negative 
results have a positive value: it is worth a great deal in education to 
know what ought not to be done. Nor does this activity imply that 
those engaged in it regard our schools as godless. On the contrary, 
they believe most heartily that American education, from the kinder- 
garten to the university, has its greatest power and value in the 
fact that it is already moral, and even, in the profoundest sense of 
the word, religious. When any educational institution teaches its 
pupils to live according to their highest ideals, that is religious edu- 
cation. All these schemes I have listed are simply efforts to set lofty 
ideals more effectively before pupils. They are attempts to perfect 
a religious education, not to revolutionize an irreligious education. 

In registering these items of progress it is not out of place to 
sound one note of warning: do not lay undue stress on the religious 
value of mere information. Many of the present plans for Biblical 
knowledge in the schools are attempts to give to students a certain 
amount of Biblical information. Now, merely to learn the stories 
of the Old Testament is not in itself religious education. Do not let 
us think we have religious education because high school credit is 
given for a knowledge of Biblical stories or still less because ten 
verses without note or comment are read in the schools each day. 
These things may furnish a basis for religious education; they are 
not religious education itself. Most of the leaders recognize this per- 
fectly. I understand for example that the leaders of the North 
Dakota plan do not claim that it is religious teaching. The need for 
the note of warning is not for the educationalists, but for the good 
people in the churches. We do not want them to become enthusiastic 
over a new possession, only to conclude later that they have bought a 
gold brick. The brick never pretended to be gold, but just plain 
copper. But out of copper a shell can be made to hold the explosive 
of a religious idea. 

Upon the most important field of all I have not touched. What 
has been said has had to do with institutional education. Is progress 
visible in religion in the home? So far as I am familiar with the 
field, I know nothing which indicates any definite progress here, in 
spite of the excellent work of the National Congress of Mothers and 
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Parent-Teacher Associations. It is an element of promise, however, 
that the church is beginning to give attention to the home. In the 
Episcopal, the Baptist, the Methodist, the Congregational, the Gen- 
eral Council of the Lutheran Church, and probably others, there are 
prepared, or in process of preparation, courses of study or other plans 
for the use of parents’ classes in the Sunday school. That at least 
indicates the moving of the community conscience on the subject of 
the home. Perhaps some future survey will be able to report results. 

Time and space, as well as the knowledge of the writer, would 
fail to catalogue all the factors of progress in religious education 
within the last two years. I have tried to select some of those which 
seem to be significant of the present state of the movement. I think 
we may see in them three prevailing tendencies: (1) the recognition 
of the church as an educational institution; (2) the demand for 
trained leadership; (3) the organized correlation of all educational 
forces for moral and religious ends. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


CHARLES Davip WILLIAMs, LL.D. 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Michigan 


The subject chosen for our consideration is, I am happy to say, 
not the formal or instrumental question of modes, methods, and sys- 
tems of religious education. It is a more vital and essential question. 
It concerns directly the living and human material with which we 
have to deal. That subject is “The Rights of the Child.” The first 
two rights which I shall touch upon are pre-natal rights. I shall 
call them, the right to be born, and, the right not to be born. 

In Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird” there-.is one particularly beautiful, 
suggestive, and pathetic scene. It represents the souls of the yet 

‘unborn waiting at the gates of life. Beyond those gates lies the 
mysterious adventure of earthly existence with all that it involves. 
To some the prospects of that adventure are so bright that they look 
wistfully forward to it. They fairly clamor and beat at the gates of 
life. But often when the messenger comes and they start up eagerly 
to meet the expected summons they are denied with a sad shake of 
the head and even have to be restrained and pushed back with a 
gentle but firm hand. Others shrink and cower before the prospect 
and are finally led forth, covering their eyes with their hands—so 
fearsome is the outlook. 
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This scene pictures my first two topics. 


I. THE RIGHT To BE Born. 


I have not the statistics by me but it is said on good authority 
that the birth-rate in native American families is low and is also 
declining, while the rate in immigrant families is always high. It is 
even declared that the pure American stock is in danger of being 
crowded out by the foreign stock. 

It is further stated that the birth-rate steadily decreases with the 
elevation of the standard of living, with the rise of culture, and par- 
ticularly with the increase of wealth. 

That the idle rich are not prolific may be esteemed a ground for 
devout gratitude. We may be thankful that idle and luxurious and 
sometimes vulgar, fast, and sensual living sterilizes the stock. The 
wisdom of Providence is visible in that fact. 

But beyond this limited region the outlook in this field is ominous 
and alarming. The well-to-do, the sturdy middle class, the back- 
bone of every nation, above all the educated, all those groups most 
fitted to pass on a wholesome inheritance to the future, most capable 
of perpetuating all that is best in our American life, most able to 
give their children the best training for life and fit them for the 
leadership a democracy needs above all other forms of life, the 
families that could send forth those who could assimilate the incoim- 
ing hordes of immigrants—all these seem to be more or less incapa- 
ble of having children or to be declining their high responsibility and 
duty. This fact affects directly our problem of religious educa- 
tion. We cannot educate in religion unless there are children to 
educate. The adults are generally beyond susceptibility to the in- 
fluence of education. In parish after parish among the well-to-do, 
the educated, and particularly so-called society people, parishes that 
are often exclusive ecclesiastical clubs, there are no Sunday schools 
or schools so small as scarcely to be worth while. And the reason 
given is, “Our people have no children.” 

The question presses, “Why is this so?” 

It may be answered, and sometimes is, that our system of higher 
education for our girls unfits and even incapacitates them for 
motherhood. If so, there is something radically wrong with our 
methods of female education and we are paying a far too high price, 
a fearful price for it. 

It may be that their secret manner of life sterilizes many of our 
young men. If, as trustworthy medical authorities assert, 60 to 80 
per cent of all men are or have been at some time in their lives 
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afflicted with one.or the other form of the black plague, venereal 
disease, and that affliction is not confined to any class, this constitutes 
a terrible problem to be faced and dealt with. 

But I am persuaded that far more often than we realize, parent- 
hood is deliberately and intentionally avoided. The young man, 
struggling up the ladder of fortune, cannot afford to carry a family 
on his back. And especially the young woman, consumed with social 
ambitions, plunging into society, cannot be encumbered with the care 
of children. The risk is avoided by every possible means of preven- 
tion and if the accident of approaching motherhood happens to her, 
she is commiserated by her miserable society sisters. It is esteemed 
both by her and by them a calamity and affliction. Any physician 
can tell you even of appeals for criminal operations made by women 
and by men who stand high in the reckoning of society. And it is 
to be feared that some physicians yield to the solicitation. 

Is it not high time that religion had something to say on this 
question, and that something clear, plain, commanding, even stern? 
Can we not denounce as the sin it is, this prevention and avoidance? 
Can we not impress on our people as an important part of their 
religion the duty and privilege, the joy and the glory of parenthood ? 
Can we not teach our women to sing the “Magnificat.” 


II. THe Ricut Not To BE Born. 


There are hosts of children damned into the world every year 
rather than born into it. They are condemned from their birth and 
by their birth to a worse than useless existence. They have little 
or no chance at a normal life, physical, mental, moral or spiritual. 
They become charges upon civilization. There are the children of 
the venereally afflicted, defective and diseased. A large percentage, 
probably a large majority of the congenitally blind, is traceable 
directly to this source. There are the children of the tubercular, 
without vigor enough for wholesome physical, mental or moral life. 

And, above all, there are the children of the feeble-minded, who 
chiefly recruit the armies of criminality, vice and prostitution. Care- 
ful scientific investigation has furnished us with most portentous 
and alarming statistics on this subject. Over-endowed with sexual 
passion and wanting in power of inhibition, the feeble-minded breed 
like animals, in marriage, out of marriage. All our institutions for 
the feeble-minded are overcrowded. Segregation is most ineffec- 
tively maintained. One inmate of one of our Michigan institutions 
became a mother twice during her stay in the institution. And vast 
numbers are not inmates of any institution, but are left at large and 
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without control. It is estimated that there are twelve thousand such 
in the state of Michigan alone. 

This fact constitutes a fearful menace to public morals and the 
general welfare. It is a fact with which religious education is 
directly concerned. For the children of the feeble-minded are so 
much waste material so far as our work is concerned. They are 
incapable of religious or indeed any other kind of education. 

The state is struggling with the problem inadequately. It has 
two methods. One is the practical incarceration in institutions and 
the segregation of the sexes therein. Of this method all will doubt- 
less approve. A penny-wise, pound-foolish policy has hindered this 
method hitherto. It costs so much to provide institutions enough 
to shut up and segregate all the feeble-minded, and the tax-payer 
objects and legislatures are timid. But the terrible and increasing 
cost of criminality and vice, much of which might be prevented by 
complete segregation, shows the folly of this parsimony. 

A second and extreme method is sterilization, actually permitted, 
if not required by statute, in some states, e.g., Indiana. From this 
measure many shrink in abhorrence. And it must be admitted that 
the sterilized imbecile is often regarded as an immune instrument 
of lust with a state license. But the very adoption of such an 
extreme measure shows that our scientific men and some part at 
least of the public are becoming aware of the proportions of this 
menace. Extreme cases may demand extreme measures. 

Then there is the so-called science of eugenics, perhaps never 
to be capable of the exactness necessary to a science, perhaps faddish 
in its extreme forms, and too disregardful of the unalterable and 
irresistible facts of human nature to be wholly practicable. And yet 
it has much that is practical and which is being enacted into statutes 
in some states, notably Wisconsin, and similar legislation is now 
pending in Michigan. 

But eugenics has a lesson to teach religion and the church, and 
a much-needed lesson it is. The church has in some quarters been 
stout, strong and loud in its condemnation of the divorce evil. It 
has often been lax and silent in reference to the marriage evil in 
which the divorce evil generally roots. There are hosts of parsons 
who are ready to unite in marriage any who bring to them a license 
from the state, and above alla fee, without any inquiry into the fitness 
of the parties, physically, mentally, or morally, for the holy estate 
of matrimony, and especially for the high and awful responsibility 
of bringing children into the world. 

In the diocese of Michigan we tried the experiment of passing a 
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resolution that, before performing a marriage ceremony, the clergy- 
man should, first, publish the banns at a public service ;second, require 
a certificate from both parties, signed by a reputable physician, stat- 
ing that after due examination he had found them both free from 
communicable diseases, specifying venereal and tubercular affec- 
tions, and, third, the clergyman must be assured that neither party 
was insane, epileptic or feeble-minded. Only a small number of the 
clergy have had the courage and self-denial, or perhaps I had better 
say, have seen their way clear to conform to the resolution. It is 
objected that it can accomplish little, when any rejected couple can 
“go around the corner and get a justice of the peace or a parson of 
another persuasion to perform the ceremony; that the medical cer- 
tificate is often little worth, etc., etc. But at least the action set a 
standard, attracted public attention, educated public opinion and 
prepared the way somewhat for legislation on the subject. It at 
least indicated some sensitiveness of conscience on the part of the 
church as to her complicity in the marriage evil. It was a recognition 
of a right of children too little recognized, the right of many of the 
unborn to remain unborn. 


III. THe Primary RIGHT OF THE CHILD TO SURVIVE. 


In spite of the fact that, while we breed cattle and pigs scien- 
tifically, we leave human heredity to haphazard and chance, go per 
cent of children are said to be normal, with a fair chance at life, and 
only 10 per cent fatally defective, with little or no chance at life. 
Yet there are 300,000 baby funerals every year. 

The causes of this appalling human waste are manifold. The . 
nation which willingly spends millions through its agricultural 
departments upon the breeding of animals and the prevention or 
stamping out of animal diseases because these things have a direct 
commercial implication, as yet begrudges a few thousands for its 
department of child welfare and is unconcerned with this enormous 
human waste. Most states are niggardly in their provisions for a 
public health board, Michigan notably so, standing among the lowest 
in the scale in this respect, spending but one cent per capita for public 
health, whereas other states spend as high as 33 cents percapita. But 
one great cause of this waste is ignorant and incompetent parents, 
particularly mothers. 

A large portion of blame rests upon our system of public educa- 
tion. We give the pupils, particularly the girls, many of the frills 
and furbelows of education, many accomplishments and refinements. 
We give little attention to training them for their highest and holiest 
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functions, the functions to which God and nature have specially 
called them, the functions that are most vital to the welfare of the 
community, home-making and child-rearing. We try to make up 
for this lack by sporadic philanthropic efforts, by visiting nurses, 
visiting housekeepers, in our social settlement and church mothers’ 
meetings and classes, etc. But surely training for these duties should 
be an essential part of every girl’s education. Every child has a 
right to a competent mother, whatever his father may be. 

Of course the chief cause of all this human waste is poverty with 
its attendant evils. And that suggestion leads us into the wide field 
of social and economic reform. It is the abolition of monopolies- 
and privileges and the opening of opportunities which alone can 
abolish involuntary poverty and so give to hosts of children their 
primary right to survive. 

Here this question, as every other question of human rights, 
leads us out into this fundamental region of economic and social 
rights and wrongs, with which modern religion for the most part 
has been too timid to deal. 


IV. THe RicHtT To A NORMAL CHILDHOOD. 


And by a normal childhood I mean a childhood in which im- 
mature powers are not blasted in the bud and exhausted by dispro- 
portionate tasks, in which there is ample space for that natural 
heritage and expression of childhood, that best of all means for the 
developing of the young body, mind and soul—play and recreation, 
in which also there is full opportunity for the training of brain and 
brawn and will; that is for education, physical, industrial, intellectual 
and religious. Of course that brings us face to face with the ques- 
tion of child labor. 

It is a crying shame, a burning disgrace, that organized religion 
as represented by the church has been so largely and continuously 
indifferent to or timid about this great evil. That accusation has 
been too true, from the time when Lord Shaftesbury fought to free 
the women with babes toiling like the mules in the mines, the chil- 
dren who rarely see the light of day, and tots of three to six toiling 
in mills beside their mothers for pittances of a few pennies a week, 
and the champion found even the bench of bishops indifferent or 
hostile to his cause. From that time up to to-day, when the battle is 
now on in the glass trades, coal mines and silk mills of Pennsylvania 
and the cotton mills of the South, and still the church stands by, 
for the most part, silent and afraid. I am glad to hear that the battle 
has been won at least in part in Alabama, hitherto the most backward 
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of states in this respect. But I fear the victory is due to labor 
unions, social settlements and child labor associations far more than 
to the churches. God forgive us our sins of omission and cowardice. 
God open the ears that have hitherto been deaf to the bitter cry of 
an oppressed and spoliated childhood. 


V. Tue Ricut To EpucaTION. 


All these rights, the right to be born and the right not to be born, 
the right to survive and the right to a normal childhood, must be 
won and established before we can even approach the right to an 
education, intellectual and vocational, and last of all, to that which 
is our peculiar concern, religious education. 

Every child who succeeds in getting born, surviving and securing 
enough of a normal childhood to have space and capacity for it, has 
the right to the largest opportunity possible and the best means pos- 
sible for such a training and equipment as shall fit him (a) to become 
a contributing member of society and not a dependent thereon; (b) 
to discharge well his duty and function as a useful citizen in a 
democracy, and (c) to realize his own best selfhood or manhood. 
That is what I suppose we mean by the right to education, vocational, 
civic and religious. That is the final right he attains to if he is born, 
survives, and secures a normal childhood. 

The state addresses itself to that right in our system of public 
education, in our common schools and state universities and normal 
and technical schools. And right nobly she fulfills her duty in this 
respect, especially here in America. Whatever may be said about 
the quality and thoroughness of our higher education as compared 
with corresponding systems abroad, I suppose it will be admitted 
that no nation, save perhaps Germany, provides so broadly, so com- 
pletely and on the whole so wisely for the training of her future 
citizens as the United States of America. We do well to glory in 
and perhaps even to boast of our American system of public educa- 
tion. And yet there are defects which we must all recognize, defects 
partly remediable by the state, partly necessitated by our principle 
of the separation of church and state and to be made up by outside 
and voluntary supplementation. 

There is first the inadequacy of school facilities to meet the 
demands of the population, a condition that prevails in most of our 
cities. In New York, for instance, it is said that thousands of chil- 
dren can find no room in the overcrowded school buildings. The 
other day it was reported that a bright boy committed suicide be- 
cause he could not get into the public schools. The blood of such 
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souls is upon falsely economical school authorities, and above all 
upon a parsimonious public. 

And again, there is the necessity laid upon the teachers, by this 
same overcrowded condition, of dealing with the childhood com- 
mitted to them, in the lump, by the mass, by wholesale and mechanical 
methods, pouring them into moulds and stamping them with dies, 
and then ticketing and labeling them with diplomas and certificates 
as standardized outputs of the educational factory. When an over- 
worked and underpaid teacher has fifty to a hundred pupils com- 
mitted to her care, how can she study the characteristics, the latent 
abilities and the possibilities of the individual child and then evolve, 
educe and train the particular and personal in him. And yet that is 
the true meaning of education. The best education is attained not 
by textbooks, lessons, lectures and instructions, administered whole- 
sale, but by personal contact, the contact of the cultured, wise and 
mature mind, with the yet undeveloped personality of the child. 
All text books, lessons and systems are but the menstrua of this vital 
element. But again, public parsimony and shortsightedness make 
this impossible. 

Again, there is the lack of the adaptation of education to life. 
I speak not of any want of vocational and technical training, the 
bread and butter education which gives a boy and, to a more limited 
degree, a girl, a trade by which he or she may earn a livelihood. We 
have been emphasizing that enough, sometimes, I believe, too much, 
to the diminution and exclusion of nobler things. I have always 
stood stoutly for a liberal education for all such as can receive it, 
yes, even for the now old-fashioned culture, for literature, for the 
humanities, even for the classics. It grieves me to see the decline 
of the study of Greek in our schools and universities. I believe that 
the humaneness and refinement, taste and culture, intellectual and 
spiritual susceptibility, even the cause and interest of religion—I 
believe that all these higher things vary more or less directly with 
the emphasis on the humanities, the cultural studies in our edu- 
cational system. No, I speak not of the strictly vocational, but of 
that sort of training which fits directly for the great common ex- 
periences and tests which life brings to us all. I indicated one when 
I spoke a while ago of the training of girls for their highest God- 
appointed functions, home-making and child-rearing. Another is 
such reverent instruction, given in the most sacred mysteries of life, 
through classes in physiology and hygiene, as should send our boys 
and girls out into the fierce battle with temptation, forewarned and 
forearmed with necessary knowledge, whereas now we send them 
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out in unprotected innocence and ignorance to fall in multitudes 
before the temptations of curiosity rather than lust. Many such 
specifications of the lack of adaptation of our education to the de- 
mands of life might be made. 

But above all there is the lack of religious education or training. 

I am not one of those blind fanatics who denounce indiscrimi- 
nately our whole system of public education as godless, irreligious, 
least of all immoral because it does not and can not impart theo- 
logical or dogmatic instruction. I recognize that the right kind of 
a teacher can so teach arithmetic as to inculcate indelibly the prin- 
ciples of honesty ; can so teach chemistry and physics and physiology 
as to impress forever upon the mind of his pupils that fundamental 
law of retribution, “God is not mocked. Whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap”; can so teach history and economics as to 
fix the principles of justice and the law of service and love. Any 
subject in the hands of the right teacher can become the menstrum 
to carry into the mind and heart of the child the fundamental prin- 
ciples of morals and ethics, of right living, right conduct and right 
character. And there are hosts of noble teachers who are doing this 
work in our public schools and universities, though handicapped by 
the necessity of dealing with masses instead of individuals and 
personalities. 

But this is not enough. Morals without religion, ethical culture 
divorced from a positive faith, is, to me, a tree cut off from its root. 
It may flourish feebly for a while from the sap still held in its trunk, 
from the spent forces of a positive faith in the very atmosphere that 
surrounds it. We may even hang painted flowers and artificial fruit 
upon its withered branches. But it is doomed if that divorce be- 
comes permanent. Many a movement for social reform, much of 
our finest and most ardent social service, and all our educational 
system, seem to me to bear on their very foreheads the sign, “Wanted 
a faith, wanted a hold on the things unseen and eternal, wanted a 
God! Wanted a conviction of a will of eternal righteousness to back 
up and guarantee this fight for individual character and public 
justice! Wanted a sense of an everlasting and infinite love to in- 
spire this service of life and humanity!” 

But religion in that sense is banished from our system of public 
education, not so much, let me say plainly, by our principle of sep- 
aration of church and state as by our own unhappy divisions in the 
church. The worst enemy of religious education is organized re- 
ligion as we now have it. The most effectual inhibition upon any 
spiritual training system is denominational jealousy and sectarian 
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partisanship. If the slightest attempt be made to inculcate the most 
fundamental, elementary, vital religious truth on which we are all 
practically agreed, Jew and Gentile, Romanist and Protestant, ay, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Episcopalian, rise up and forbid. 
There might be wrong accent on the “communicatio idiomatum” or 
the “‘filioque,” on some detail of tradition or church polity. 

We have ourselves to blame, brethren, for the necessary total 
banishment of religious education from our system of public | 
education. 

We must therefore supplement the defective systems by volun- 
tary effort. 

How shall we do it? 

The Gary system suggests a way of dovetailing denominational 
religious instruction with public education for such as are willing 
to receive it. It seems to me the only feasible pian yet suggested. 
But its fatal weakness is this: The church will break down under the 
demand. She cannot furnish religious instruction on the same plane 
and of the same standard as the secular education. Her ministers 
are too busy and preoccupied to give the time, even if they had the 
pedagogical training and ability necessary. We cannot find quali- 
fied religious teachers among our amiable but unfit and untrained 
volunteers, such as we have to use in our Sunday schools. They 
would not stand comparision even in the child’s judgment with the 
trained and salaried teachers in the system of secular instruction. 
“Be not unequally yoked together” is the warning we need. Such 
a partnership would work disaster worse than the present lack of 
religious instruction. If the church is to meet the Gary plan, she 
must train her religious teachers up to the same standard of knowl- 
edge and efficiency as prevails in the public schools and then give 
these teachers salaries at least equal to those given in the public 
schools. I am glad that this association is giving attention to that 
problem. 

There remains the Sunday school as a supplement to the day 
school. It is a small chance, measured in terms of time, one hour 
a week as against thirty or more given to secular instruction. It is 
a poor chance, measured in terms of standard and equipment. Even 
the child feels the difference here. The sense of importance of 
secular education is constantly emphasized and driven home by the 
law of the land making such instruction compulsory for every child. 
The sense of the unimportance of religious instruction is subtly but 
powerfully suggested by our haphazard and lazy voluntaryism. 
The child goes to Sunday school if he feels like it, enjoys it and 
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nothing particular interferes. He goes to day school because he 
must. He senses the difference between the miscellaneous, system- 
less, sometimes pointless instruction given on Sunday and the scien- 
tific efficiency of the secular system, ay, between the amiable, sweet, 
pretty girl that entertains him on Sunday and the trained teacher 
who educates him on Monday. It is all summed up in the conun- 
drum, “When is a school not a school?” with the answer, “When it is 
a Sunday school.” 

Now to this fundamental problem this association addresses 
itself, as do also the various boards of religious education in the 
various communions. To turn the inefficient Sunday school into an 
efficient school of religion by providing trained and (it may come to 
this) salaried teachers, with the same position and dignity as other 
teachers, to erect the same high standards of thoroughness and 
efficiency as prevail in secular education, to adopt the same scientific 
systems of instruction, to apply the same principles of pedagogy and 
child psychology—that is our program and it is a tremendous one, 
worthy of our highest consecration, taxing the finest abilities of 
the best. 

But this is not the end. The climax is yet to come. The burden 
of this business of religious education rests upon the weakest point 
in the whole range of our modern religion, and that weakest point 
is, I believe, to-day, the home. The home has the child more hours 
than school and church put together. In that home the child soul 
lies open, sensitive and susceptible, whereas it is often steeled and 
armoured when it goes outside. The home gives opportunity for 
personal contact with the most efficient personality, such as can 
be found nowhere else. The home is the first and natural school, 
especially of religion, the parent is the natural and God-appointed 
teacher. 

And yet how many of our so-called religious and Christian homes 
aré in any sense of the word schools of religion? In how many of 
them is there a word of religious instruction given, even a word of 
prayer offered? The father is too busy with business to be a com- 
panion to his boys, even to tell them the things he ought to tell them 
and which otherwise they will and must learn in the worst ways, 
from the worst sources. The mother is too busy with society, even 
perhaps with clubs and politics and public activities, schemes for the 
wholesale reformation of society, to give a mother’s care and atten- 
tion to her girls. The knees at which the child should learn his 
prayers, his Bible stories and the principles of faith and life at the 
twilight hour are too often unapproachable at that hour or almost 
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any other reasonable hour. They are under the dinner table, the 
bridge-whist table, the committee table, the board of directors’ table, 
any other place than by the hearthstone, the bedside, where the 
children are or ought to be. And fathers and mothers are not only 
too busy with the secular affairs of business and society to give reli- 
gious instruction and training to their children: they feel incom- 
petent. They have not enough religious knowledge or experience 
themselves to impart any to their children. Or they are not trained. 
They do not know, how. And they shoulder off their whole God- 
given and most sacred responsibility upon an unknown, amiable but 
inefficient young girl in a Sunday school for an hour once a week. 
Is not that picture true of the secularized, absorbed, modern home? 

How to get at the home, how to effect co-operation between the 
church and the home, how to arouse the conscience of fathers and 
mothers for their holiest and highest duty and how to equip them 
to discharge it, that is the final and crucial problem of religious edu- 
cation, that is the way to secure to the child its highest and holiest 
right. I wish that we could have given that problem a larger space 
in the program of this convention, for it is the most important prob- 
lem with which we have to deal. I wish for the same reason we could 
give it a bigger place in our program of practical work throughout 
the year and the years that lie before us. 




















TRAINING RELIGIOUS LEADERS 
In THE DiscIPLES CHURCHES* 


A. HOW THEY ARE TRAINED IN OTHER CHURCHES. 


It is somewhat difficult to answer this question in an unqualified 
way because different denominations have different standards of 
efficiency. Such churches as the Presbyterian, the Episcopalian, the 
Reformed churches, the Lutherans, etc., under normal conditions 
require an educational qualification of their ministers which 
amounts to a college or a seminary training or both. Another 
group of churches, among which are the Methodist, the Baptist, 
the Congregationalist, and a number of other bodies, have seminary 
trained preachers, others who have only a college education, and 
still others who have neither college nor special training. For those 
who do not have seminary training there is no standard and it is 
impossible to classify the work which. has been done to prepare 
them for the ministry. At best it will be possible only to point out 
what is done in certain cases. 


(1) The Standard Seminary Course. 


This is the one accepted educational standard which has come 
down from the past and which has held its place without great 
modifications. Churches might differ very much as to the contents 
of the instruction, but all agreed as to the length of time that should 
be devoted to the seminary training and as to the branches which 
should make up the curriculum. The seminary course covered 
three years. The courses which constituted the curriculum were 
Historical, Exegetical, Systematic, and Practical Theology. He- 
brew and Greek were the preparatory disciplines. Within these 
limits a man might have freedom to roam at will in the fields of 
learning. Studies that were outside of this list were without recog- 
nition. The theological seminaries with their stereotyped curricula 
have been the most conservative of bodies. It has been extremely 
hard to break or even bend in the least degree the system which had 
become hardened by reason of age. The result is that the standard 
theological seminary has lost the respect of modern educators. In 


*The “Religious Education Commission of the Disciples of Christ” presented a report at the recent 
Convention of Atlanta. The survey of the agencies and standards for training religious leaders is so 
interesting that it is presented below. The commission consisted of W. C. Morro, Indianapolis, Chair 
man; Walter S. Athearn, Des Moines; W. C. Bower, Lexington; Robert M. Hopkins, Cincinnati; Ver 
non Stauffer, Hiram, Ohio. 
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IQII a commission was appointed by the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation to investigate the preparation of religious leaders in uni- 
versities and colleges. In collecting material a series of questions 
was addressed to the presidents of higher institutions and to a few 
other interested persons, and in it was this question: “Should such 
training be left entirely to theological seminaries?” The report of 
the commission on the answers to this question was as follows: 
“The answers are remarkably one-sided. They stand 6 yeas; 11 
qualified ; 70 no. 

“The qualified answers say: ‘Yes, if reformed’; ‘No, as now 
constituted’; ‘Not entirely, but probably most theological schools 
should be broadened into schools for religious and social workers 
rather than for pastors only,’ and the like. 

“Not only the number of ‘no’s’ is significant, but the quality of 
the replies is more so. The explosive intensity of the responses of 
sober-minded educators as they rebel against the suggestion of 
leaving such work to the theological seminaries is instructive. 
‘Never! Never!’ exclaims one. “They are back numbers,’ says 
another. Another observes, “They are a generation behind their 
times.’ Still another remarks, ‘Many who could be trained for 
effective service will not enter them and many seminaries are too 
narrow. The president of a denominational college says: ‘No, 
because intellectual training is not enough, and the world cannot 
be sufficiently supplied with good workers by the theological 
seminaries.’ ” 


(2) The Curriculum of Modern Theological Seminaries. 


No doubt much of the adverse criticism of the seminaries 
implied in these answers was deserved in the past, but a change is 
taking place in the seminaries. A reputation for lack of worth, 
however, is hard to overcome. No doubt many of the educators 
who gave the answers to the questionnaire mentioned in the pre- 
vious paragraph must have written in ignorance of the changes 
that have taken place in the curricula of the best seminaries within 
recent years. Noone of the four great subjects of theological train- 
ing has been abandoned, but all have undergone modification in 
the nature of the emphasis put upon them; in the point of view from 
which they are studied ; and in their relative importance. In a great 
many of the most active seminaries Hebrew is no longer required as 
a prerequisite to graduation, though most of them still specify He- 
brew as a condition of obtaining the B.D. degree. Since many of 
the very best colleges no longer require Greek for the A.B. degree, 
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quite a number of young men who toward the close of their college 
course turn their thoughts toward the ministry find themselves con- 
fronted with the seminary’s insistence upon Greek. It was the 
freely expressed judgment of a number of those who attended the 
conference of theological seminaries in Chicago in connection with 
the Federal Council (December 3-4, 1914) that many young men 
are by this lack of Greek barred from the ministry. Many semi- 
naries have sought to overcome the difficulty by giving to their stu- 
dents instruction in Greek, beginning with elements. This is not a 
permanent solution of the difficulty, for an increasing number of 
young men are unwilling to begin the study of a new language at 
so late a period in life. It was the opinion of many of those who 
attended the conference referred to just above that before long the 
seminaries would be compelled to admit to their full course and as 
candidates for the B.D. degree students who have had neither He- 
brew nor Greek. Quite a number are already admitting such stu- 
dents to diploma courses which confer no degree. 

But the most revolutionary feature of the newer seminary 
courses is not the omissions from the old standard course, but the 
added branches of instruction which have been admitted. There 
are few seminaries that do not have some sort of instruction in 
Sociology, Economics, or other social sciences. Instruction in the 
Science and History of Missions is freely recognized as a part of 
the normal seminary course. Comparative religion is also admitted 
to the curricula of a number of seminaries. Religious pedagogy is 
rapidly coming into its own. There is among the seminaries which 
are most successfully adapting themselves to modern views and 
needs no standard seminary course. A change is taking place and 
things are still plastic. The Chicago conference recognized that the 
B.D. degree course might be standardized in regard to the number 
of years required and in regard to certain indispensable courses of 
study, yet in the main each institution, in seeking the welfare of its 
own students and in meeting its own peculiar needs, must grope its 
own way toward the light. A few concrete examples of what some 
of the leading institutions are doing may be of value. The seminary 
of Oberlin College offers a course in Comparative Religion of 54 
semester hours; one in Modern Missions of 36 semester hours and 
one in Social Problems of 42 semester hours. It also opens the 
courses of the college in Economics and Sociology to the seminary 
students and recommends that as far as possible they be taken. This 
may be regarded as fairly typical of a large number of other insti- 
tutions. The following offer in some form courses in the three sub- 
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jects mentioned above: Hartford, Chicago, Garrett, Colgate, Drew, 
Auburn, Southern Baptist, and Pacific Theological Seminaries. The 
Divinity School of Harvard University offers extensive courses in 
the History of Religions. Social Ethics, and the Principles and 
Method of Religious Education. The close proximity of this semi- 
nary to our largest university; its freedom from theological tradi- 
tion; and the system of free electives there in vogue prevent our 
taking this institution as typical. The Divinity School of Chicago 
University groups a number of courses in Sociology and Pedagogy 
under the department of Practical Theology. It has also a depart- 
ment of Ecclesiastical Sociology. The modifications in the Divinity 
School of Yale University are of the greatest interest. It has 
divided its work into four departments and has offered courses 
in these departments for the training respectively of ministers, 
missionaries, religious teachers, and social workers. He who is 
training for the ministry may select courses which will emphasize 
the historical, the philosophical, or the sociological aspect of Chris- 
tianity. The future missionary, religious teacher, or social worker 
has the opportunity to emphasize in his seminary course those things 
which will give him strength in his chosen field. Union Theological 
Seminary offers a similar choice in the variety of subjects which 
may be emphasized. It should be observed that the seminaries 
which have responded to modern conditions are mainly those which 
are connected with large universities and:are interdenominational. 
Isolated denominational seminaries are little changed. 


(3) Modifications of the Seminary Course. 


Various reasons have led to the modifications of the regular 
seminary course. The most important are: Earnest and consecrated 
persons who cannot satisfy the educational requirements seek to 
enter the institution; the territory for which the seminary prepares 
ministers does not, in the judgment of the seminary authorities, re- 
quire the most extensively trained workers; and foreign-speaking 
candidates for the ministry among foreign peoples demand a less 
thorough training. The result is that a shorter course is offered; 
substitutes are permitted for the more difficult subjects; or the en- 
trance requirements are lowered and the student is permitted to 
take courses that he can carry. Here are a few typical examples: 
Garrett Biblical Institute, in addition to its degree course, offers a 
Greek-Hebrew course for those who can take some Greek and He- 
brew but not enough for the degree; a Greek-English course for 
those who can take some Greek but no Hebrew; and an English 
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course for those who must omit both Greek and Hebrew. The 
Southern Baptist Seminary offers a two-years’ course, as does also 
the Chicago Seminary in its Christian Institute. The Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary and the Atlanta Theological Seminary take all 
persons for whom they can render a service and help them as they 
can, though they grant degrees to those only who conform to the 
standard. 


(4) Training Schools. 


There are in the United States over forty Training Schools (J. 
E. McCullough, of the Inter-Church College, Nashville, Tenn., says 
45; E. H. Knight, of the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, © 
says 43). Most of these profess to train religious workers others 
than preachers, but many persons take the courses offered by 
these schools and then drift into preaching. In addition to this, 
eight of these training schools profess to train men for preaching, 
and several of the missionary training schools send out ordained 
missionaries. No hard and fast line can be drawn between these 
schools and the seminaries. In the main, the distinction is to be 
discovered in the fact that the training schools have no fixed en- 
trance requirements and the course of instruction offered by them is 
shorter, being in the majority of cases two years in length. 


(5) Ministerial Training Outside the Seminary. 


Probably a majority of the Protestant ministers of the United 
States are without seminary training. The ways by which they 
obtain their educational qualifications are varied and will scarcely 
permit of classification. Many colleges offer courses in the Old and 
New Testaments, and a smaller number in addition have instruction 
in Church History. In many cases these serve as the only special 
preparation which certain ministers obtain. Some churches provide 
for their inadequately trained men Reading Courses, Home Study 
‘Courses, or Conference Study Courses. This is done by the 
Methodist and the Congregationalist churches. There still remain 
a large number of preachers in almost all of the churches who have 
had no special preparation but are wholly self taught. An extract 
from a letter written by a state secretary of the Congregationalists 
to the Chicago Theological Seminary sets out the matter as it 
really is in most churches: “We secure our men wherever we 
can find them; from the schoolroom, the farm, the shop, the fac- 
tory, the store, and then we do the best we can to train them for 
their work while they are actually doing it.” 
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B. How THEy ArE TRAINED AMONG THE DISCIPLES. 


Probably not many of our ministers even are aware of the fact 
that our method of training ministers is in some respects as distinct- 
ive as our plea. Evidence of this may be found in the sixth annual 
report of the president and treasurer of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, issued in 1911. This report con- 
tains a series of articles on professional education, one of which 
deals with schools of theology. In a discussion of the increase and 
decrease of students for the ministry during the last forty years, the 
writer, presumably the president, in the interest of accuracy and 
exactness, eliminates from the comparison the theological schools 
of certain smaller sects, women and negro theological students, and 
“numerous theological schools of the Disciples of Christ and the 
Christian Church.” The reason assigned for the elimination of the 
last mentioned class is that “men studying professionally for the 
ministry are mingled with college students taking Biblical courses.” 
In reality, this is due to our zeal for numbers which is now bringing 
our evangelists to repentance in sackcloth and ashes. Our college 
men have not been without the same sin. If a youth ever expressed 
above a whisper the hope that he may some day preach, he is at 
once labeled as a candidate for the ministry, and as soon as he enters 
some school or college he is a ministerial student, and woe to him 
that, having put his hand to the plow, looks back. A boy in the 
grades and a man with a degree are placed in the same category. 
Both alike are ministerial students, and few of our colleges make 
any distinction. We need a standard definition of what is a min- 
isterial student, and the statistics of our college reports should con- 
form to this. With the elimination of preparatory departments 
‘from our colleges, the temptation to report preparatory ministerial 
students will be largely removed. The compilers of our Year Book 
and others who gather statistics as to the number of ministerial stu- 
dents should in the future distinguish between collegiate and grad- 
uate ministerial students. The former should be those who have 
not yet, and the latter should be those who have, completed a 
college course. 


(1) Institutions of the Seminary Type. 


It requires time and the fixing of educational traditions to de- 
velop such a type of institution as the theological seminary. In 
some cases it is quickly developed, but this is because the communion 
which fosters it is a split from some larger body and has brought 
with it the educational spirit which had developed within the parent 
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body. Most of the smaller Presbyterian churches are examples of 
this. The Disciples of Christ have had a brief history, but the 
shortness of the time will not alone account for the absence of such 
institutions in the past. Our fathers were gathered up out of many 
quarters and had to develop a tradition of their own, but more than 
this, the intense abhorrence with which they regarded all things 
clerical and theological must account for the slowness of institutions 
of the seminary type to make an appearance. We have founded 
many colleges and universities, but until recently few of our exist- 
ing institutions could be classified as belonging to the seminary type, 
though almost all contribute to the training of preachers. Only one 
- of our institutions has chosen a name that designated it as a semi- 
nary. Drake University’s College of the Bible in entrance require- 
ments and in length of course conforms to this type. It bestows the 
B.D. degree. The College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky., has long 
offered an English and a Classical Course. The latter requires for 
completion the same time which is necessary to complete a regular 
seminary course, but it permitted its student to take his ministerial 
training while still an undergraduate. While some seminaries per- 
mit this, it is not generally approved. It now offers the B.D. degree 
in conformity with the usual seminary custom. Butler College, 
beginning with this year, outlines such a course and grants the B.D. 
degree. The Disciples’ Divinity House, in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, offers training in a fully equipped seminary. 
This seminary, however, is in no sense an educational institution 
of the Disciples. The Eugene Bible University outlines four 
courses, one of which is a graduate course and covers three years. 
The one completing it receives the B.D. degree. The Bible College 
of Missouri also announces a course leading to the B.D. degree» 
It frankly claims in its catalogue to be a seminary. Texas Christian 
University has a Classical and an English Course. For the com- 
pletion of the former it grants the B.D. degree. It admits a student 
of sophomore standing to the pursuit of the studies of this course. 
Bethany, too, has a three-years’ course for ministers, but seems to 
avoid calling itself a seminary since its catalogue states that this 
course leads “to the degree of Bachelor of Biblical Literature, which 
is the equivalent of the B.D. course of the standard seminaries.” 
The Phillips Bible Institute, in its first catalogue, announced a three- 
years’ course and offered the B.D. degree to any graduate of a high 
school and college who completed this course, but this announce- 
ment was withdrawn from its second catalogue. 

These statements make it evident that we are overcoming our 
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dread of theological seminaries. Most of our educational institu- 
tions are willing to don the uniform and march in the ranks with 
them as brothers. We are in a transitional period, and these are 
but indications of what we may reasonably expect in a few years. 
It is important that we should not make the mistake of cheapening 
our work by permitting the name to be assumed too easily and the 
degrees conferred upon those whose preparation has not been ade- 
quate. A careful consideration of the facts presented above makes 
it evident that such a warning is not without need. No one of our 
institutions should grant the B.D. degree unless it is financially able 
to maintain an institution of such rank, and conforms to the 
recognized educational standards of similar institutions. Where’ 
this cannot be done the degree should not be granted. Failure to 
observe this caution will discredit our educational work. 

There is a legitimate field for institutions of all of the different 
types of ministerial training, and the work of each institution can 
best be done by selecting, after carefully considering its field and 
the character of its prospective students, the type of work which 
it will do. It should be clearly understood that no reproach attaches 
to any institution for choosing to conform to one of those types 
which from an educational point of view is of lower rank, provided 
this type of training best suits the needs of the field which this 
institution serves. In a territory where the general educational 
standards are low, an institution of the seminary type would be out 
of place; in another where the educational opportunities are excel- 
lent, an educational institution of lower rank would not give ade- 
quate training to the men who are to preach in this field. We need 
a few, and only a few, good strong institutions of the seminary type. 
Each college should do what it can to train preachers and to man 
properly its own field, but no institution should attempt to do every- 
thing. At this time, when so many of our colleges are trying to 
convert their ministerial departments into seminaries, we should 
take note of the example of the Southern Baptist Church. It passed 
through a similar stage of development, but was able to turn all 
of its colleges from their purpose and does most of its advanced 
ministerial training through its one recognized seminary. Instead 
of many, we should have at most three or four strong institutions 
fully equipped to do high grade ministerial training. 


(2) Institutions of the Training School Type. 


E. H.. Knight, of the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, 
accredits to the Disciples two of the forty-three religious training 
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schools of the United States. One of these is the Missionary Train- 
ing School (now the College of Missions), Indianapolis, but the 
other is not named. As was stated above, the distinction between 
a seminary and a training school is not easily stated, though it con- 
sists in the main in less rigid insistence upon entrance requirements, 
a shorter course, and the aim to equip its students for other religious 
work than preaching. A number of the institutions of the Disciples 
at the time of their organization were more properly of this type, 
though none were willing to assume the name and restrict their 
activities to the somewhat narrower field which is open to the train- 
ing school. The reasons for this are that few (if any, except the 
College of Missions) of our institutions for males have ever been 
organized without the conception of their founders being that their 
main task was to train men for preaching ; hence their tendency has 
been to press out into the field of the college or the seminary rather 
than remain in the restricted one of the training school. At their 
beginning the College of the Bible and the School of the Evangelists 
(now the Johnson Bible College) were of the training school type, 
except that their goal was the educating of preachers, and for this 
reason they did not adhere to this type. This is likewise true of 
our many other Bible Colleges. The Phillips Bible Institute, by its 
initial announcement, gave rise to the expectation that it would be 
a real training school, but its emphasis upon the training of preachers 
is evidence that it will follow the others seminary and collegeward. 
The College of Missions, as its new name indicates, is not, nor was 
it in the beginning, what is usually meant by a training school. We 
have not a single institution which in its real character and by its 
own acknowledgment is a training school, though there are a number 
which, judged by their equipment, the qualifications of their stu- 
dents, and by the work which they are actually doing, are of this 
rank. There is a very definite field for institutions of this type, and 
in the near future we should have some to occupy it for us. We 
need two or three institutions which will acknowledge themselves 
to be of the Training School type, and which will do this work with- 
out attempting to be either colleges or seminaries. 


(3) Ministerial Departments in Colleges. 


In the past the Disciples have trained their teachers in one 
or the other of two types of institutions. One was the College of 
the Bible. The one at Lexington was the first of its kind. Now 
there are many of them. Some one has said that the Methodist 
church has distributed Wesleyan universities in every region where 
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its preachers have gone. The Disciples have similarly planted Coi- 
leges of the Bible wherever their preachers have succeeded in plant- 
ing a few churches. These institutions have differed much in their 
curricula and in their ideals, but there has been a similarity in their 
methods and aims. At first their entrance requirements have not 
been high and the curriculum has aimed directly at the end sought, 
viz., the training of preachers. In most cases there has been a 
raising of the educational standards as circumstances demanded it. 
The other type of institution in which the Disciples have trained 
their preachers is an adjunct of the college which afforded the min- 
isterial student more or less of Biblical training along with his 
literary and scientific education. When the educational standard 
was low, more of this ministerial training was permitted, and when 
it was high, there was a diminution in the amount of special train- 
ing which the ministerial student received. In some instances a 
graduate ministerial course of about one year in length was offered, 
which often led to the A.M. degree. A few typical examples are 
mentioned: Out of 120 semester hours required by Hiram College 
for the A.B. degree, a student may elect as many as 53 hours from 
courses in Christian Literature and Service. Eureka is even more 
liberal. It announces a course for ministerial students in which 67 
of the 120 credits (hours) required for graduation may be taken 
in Biblical and religious subjects. Keuka College requires 2,400 
actual hours of class work for graduation. Of these, 504 may be 
taken in the Old Testament, New Testament, Church History, and 
Homiletics. These examples may be regarded as representative of 
the others. For the reason pointed out above, there is a tendency 
among the colleges to diminish this type of ministerial training. 
This is a matter of regret, for it serves a most useful purpose. The 
- colleges, however, should exercise care not to allow so large a 
per cent of ministerial training in the college curriculum as to 
weaken the general education which the preacher of today greatly 
needs. 
II. MIssIONARIES. 


A. HOW TRAINED IN THE PAST. 


Until quite recently there was no regular and standard method 
of training candidates for the mission fields. Some were educated 
in the colleges, but there was no special training provided for them. 
Others took in the seminaries the regular course, but it was in 
no way altered to meet the special needs of those who were to be 
missionaries. Missionary Training Schools were provided for those 
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who were to be lay-workers and who could not take either the col- 
lege or the seminary course, but these provided no special and dis- 
tinctive missionary training. It was in the nature of a short cut for 
those who could not travel the longer way. 

About five years ago the faculty of one of our colleges appointed 
2 committee to investigate and report what should be done in the 
way of providing special training for prospective missionaries. This 
committee found it extremely difficult to get anything definite upon 
this subject. It is, however, no longer difficult, for the Edinburgh 
Conference outlined the needs of the missionary educationally and 
impressed upon the church the duty of meeting these needs. It 
advised that the missionary should be trained in those branches 
which would give him a knowledge of the society, history, religion, 
and customs of the people among whom he is to labor and which 
would give him efficiency for his task. Two committees, one 
in England and one in America, called the Boards of Missionary 
Preparation, have continued this work, and their reports are ac- 
cepted as the standard authority on the education for missionary 
candidates. 


B. HOW TRAINED BY THE DISCIPLES. 


Hiram, Atlantic Christian, Keuka, Phillips Bible Institute, and 
Butler colleges announce no courses in Missions. The students of 
the last named have access to the classes of the College of Missions. 
A number of these mention voluntary classes. Texas Christian Uni- 
versity has a course of one hour per week for the year; Bethany, one 
of four hours per week for one term; The College of the Bible, 
Drake University, the Bible College of Missouri, and Eureka College 
each have one of two hours per week for the year; and Milligan 
College and Eugene Bible University announce courses but do not 
tell how often they meet. An examination of the announcements of 
these courses makes it evident that they were designed to create an 
interest in missions and provide such knowledge of this subject as 
an intelligent Christian should have. They were not planned to 
equip the future missionary for his task. The College of Missions 
is the only institution of our brotherhood which is doing this work 
exclusively. Its growing influence and prestige, its vision and com- 
prehensive grasp of and fitness for its task, point to it as the institu- 
tion in which most of our missionaries of the future will be trained. 
Its curriculum conforms to the standards of the Board of Mission- 
ary Preparation, which continues the educational work of the Edin- 
burgh Conference, and at a recent meeting of the American branch 
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of this committee, it and Yale University, Hartford School of 
Missions, and Dr. White’s Bible Training School were recognized 
as the four centers of missionary education in the United States. 
The College of Missions should be commended for the clear con- 
ception of the scope of its work and the definite statement of what 
its task is to be. 


III. ReEticious TEACHERS. 


The principles and the rules of teaching as practiced by the best 
of teachers have been but recently applied to religious instruction. 
Our own colleges have probably been abreast of the procession; at 
least they have been led by only a few of the more exceptionally 
progressive institutions. Many of the seminaries and colleges which 
train preachers announce courses in religious pedagogy, because it 
is recognized that the preacher should apply these principles in his 
educational work. Only a few, however, attempt to train leaders 
for the Sunday school and for the other educational activities of 
the church. The first step towards the embodying of religious peda» 
gogy in the training of our religious leaders was taken by the Col- 
lege of the Bible, Lexington, Ky., in the endowment of the Alex- 
ander Hopkins Chair of Religious Pedagogy. This was begun in 
1907, and the endowment was completed and the chair occupied in 
the fall of 1909. Each student of this institution is expected to take 
one year’s work in religious pedagogy. But little has been done by 
this college in giving special training to others than the ministerial 
students, though a course for Sunday school workers is announced 
in the catalogue. Drake University was a close second to the Col- 
lege of the Bible in organizing a Department of Religious Edu- 
cation. This department includes courses in Methods in Religious 
Education, History, Agencies and Material of Religious Education, 
Principles of Religious Education, Psychology of Religion, the 
Graded Sunday School Curriculum, and Practice Teaching. A 
certificate in Religious Education is granted to graduates of the 
College of Liberal Arts who have completed thirty semester hours 
in this subject. This institution has converted its Department of 
Religious Education into a School of Religious Education which is 
related to the College of Liberal Arts in exactly the same way as the 
College of Education. It offers a general course, a four-year di- 
ploma course, and a two-year certificate course. Drake is the first 
institution of the country to organize an undergraduate School of 
Religion that maintains college standards. It has chosen this as its 
distinctive field of work. The following institutions offer courses 
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in Religious Education: Christian University, Hiram College, 
Texas Christian University, Eureka College, Milligan College, and 
Eugene Bible University. 

It is evident that some of these courses were planned in imitation 
of those given in larger institutions and are an effort to appear 
abreast of the times. There is also wide diversity in the character 
of the work offered by these institutions. 


IV. PastoraAL HELPERS. 


Pastoral Helpers are for the most part trained in the Training 
Schools mentioned above. Their duties are varied, and there is no 
fixed curriculum for their education. Ordinarily two years are 
devoted to their training. There is no instruction which professes 
to train workers of this type for the Disciples. A few years ago 
one was started in Cincinnati, but after a time it was abandoned. 
Comparatively few persons plan to devote their life to this work, 
and when it is undertaken it is frequently without special prepa- 
ration. It is difficult to associate such a course as these workers 
require with a regular college, because of the difference in the edu- 
cational standards. The occasional calls which come for a course 
of instruction of this type suggest that an institution training 
pastoral helpers would not altogether lack patronage. It would be 
better for one institution to do all of this training and for the others 
to refrain from competing with it. It should be one of our central 
institutions, and by preference should be in a large city. It can 
scarcely be hoped to build up a school which will do this work 
exclusively, and so it should be undertaken by some institution 
which is equipped to train religious workers for other fields of 
activity. Training pastoral helpers can be done as a sort of by- 
product. The educational standards and the entrance requirements 
for such training should not be high, but the course of instruction 
should be sufficiently varied to afford a rich training to any person 
who desires to serve in any capacity within the local church. 


V. Socrat WorKERS. 


Upon the training of this type of religious worker there is little 
history to be written. In the past such work was done by preacher 
or layman whose heart was touched by its need, and he gathered 
experience as he went along and thus trained himself. It is now 
recognized that one needs special training for this work as much 
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as does the preacher or the missionary. There are rules which 
should guide the philanthropist just as there are rules for every 
other human worker. In the large cities schools for the training 
of such workers have been opened, such as, for example, the New 
York School of Philanthropy. In most cases they are interde- 
nominational or even connected very loosely with any church. In 
some smaller cities associations of pastors and other interested 
persons have established classes for the training of such workers. 
In a few of these our brethren are contributing a part. None of 
our institutions which train preachers have attempted anything in 
the way of training social workers. The College of Missions has 
established a chair of Social Service and is prepared to give special 
training to those who plan to work in special fields, such as the 
city, the rural community, etc. 


III. ReEticious EDUCATION WHICH HAS FOR ITS PURPOSE THE 
CREATION AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT. 


The distinction between this type of religious education and that 
discussed in Part II is not always present to the mind of faculties 
when the curriculum is planned, and it is needless to say that it is 
not always maintained. Anything religious which does not con- 
tribute to the spirit and practice of service is, from the Christian 
point of view, in vain. Hence, it is scarcely conceivable that any 
one should plan a course in the fundamentals of the Christian re- 
ligion that would not have as its ultimate object the quickening 
of the spirit of helpfulness. It is unquestionably true, however, that 
there are offered in schools and colleges courses which are designed 
to equip the student for no special field of service, but rather to 
impart to him knowledge of the facts of religion and to inspire him 
with its spirit and point of view. One of the tendencies of the pres- 
ent time in the matter of the college curriculum is to increase the 
number of such courses. 


A. IN THE INSTITUTIONS OF OTHER RELIGIOUS BODIES. 


Many colleges in the past have offered courses in the Old and 
New Testaments, in the Bible as literature, or in some similar sub- 
ject, but not even every denominational college did this. But there 
is beginning to be a recognition of the fact that the college can 
do more in the interest of religion than merely to offer its students 
an opportunity to acquaint themselves with certain Biblical facts. 
We are interested in the answers to two questions: (1) What are 
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the representative colleges now doing in this type of Religious Edu- 
cation? and, (2) What is suggested to improve existing conditions? 
In answer to the first question, there are certain facts which were 
gathered by a committee working under appointment by the Re- 
ligious Educaion Association. At first it planned to make a careful 
study of all of the institutions of the land, but the enormity of the 
task and the frequency of changes in the curricula led to limiting 
the study to 114 colleges and universities. Several of our own were 
included in this list. Of the ones studied, 52.6 per cent offer courses 
in Biblical History ; 26.3 per cent in the Bible as literature; 44.7 per 
cent in New Testament Greek; and 8 per cent in Church History, 
Ethics, or Theism. The Student Departments of the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations have conducted another 
investigation and have obtained reports from 214 colleges. Of 
these, 157 offer Biblical instruction and 91 have required courses, 
while 45 offer other courses in Religious Education that are re- 
quired, and 80 offer elective courses. In the last mentioned investi- 
gation it is probable that the ones which reported were the very ones 
which had more favorable reports to make, so that the percentage 
is higher than it would be if the whole number of colleges of the 
nation were considered. In answer to the second question, I give 
a brief outline of two reports that were made to the Cleveland con- 
vention of the Religious Education Association. They were made 
by a joint committee representing the Association of College In- 
structors in the Bible, the Committee on Colleges and Universities 
of the Teacher Training Commission of the Religious Education 
Association, the Student Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., and the 
Sunday School Council. One represents suggested curriculum 
courses and the other, suggested voluntary courses. The aim of the 
former, the suggested curriculum courses, in the freshman and 
sophomore years, is to give to the student a point of view and lay 
the foundation for religious thinking and hence for leadership in 
later life; in the junior and senior years the aim is to give to the 
student a knowledge of the social and religious teaching of the 
Bible and so applying them to modern life that the student will 
be trained and stimulated to activity in the church and other re- 
ligious organizations. In the freshman and sophomore years the 
courses suggested are Old and New Testament History, each to run 
throughout the year, meeting two hours per week or three hours per 
week for one semester. For the junior and senior years four courses 
of a general nature are suggested, each to run through one semester, 
meeting two or three hours per week, except the last, which is 
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suggested to continue through the entire year. They are the Bible 
as Literature, Israel’s Social Institutions, the Social Teachings of 
the Prophets and of Jesus, and the Development of Religious Ideas. 
In addition to these there are suggested two courses, which have as 
their aim the development of religious leadership, and continue each 
for one semester. One deals with the History and Agencies of 
Religious Education, and the other with the Principles and Methods 
of Religious Education. ' 

The voluntary courses extend over the four years of the college 
course and deal in the freshman year with the subject of adjust- — 
ment to the new life upon which the student has entered. The 
course will deal specifically of Christ and of certain Christian 
leaders. In the sophomore year the purpose is to stimulate the 
aspiration for leadership, and the study is of Paul and certain 
modern missionaries. In the junior year the fundamental religious 
problems are faced and the student is helped to solve them by means 
of the study of some concrete situation where the need of Chris- 
tianity may be felt, and then he is given a comprehensive view of 
what the Christian religion really is. In the senior year the whole 
is crowned by the study of the Christian’s responsibility to the com- 
munity. These are somewhat ideal courses, but they will serve as 
a basis for testing the work of our own colleges. 


B. IN THE COLLEGES OF THE DISCIPLES, 


(1) In Secondary Schools and Junior Colleges. 


Certain institutions for girls and the mountain schools under the 
direction of the C. W. B. M. are included under this head. The 
following were studied: Hazel Green, Beckley, Livingston, and 
Moorehead Academies; William Woods, and Hamilton College, and 
the Kentucky Female Orphan School. All of the mountain schools 
announce in their catalogues courses in the Bible, but the an- 
nouncement is too brief to show clearly the nature of the courses. 
Livingston announces a short course in the History of Missions, 
and Beckley and Moorehead announce that they will do some work 
for ministerial students. The Kentucky Female Orphan School 
announces a course in the English Bible covering four half-years. 
William Woods has courses meeting two hours per week for the 
first three years and one hour per week for the fourth year. It 
also offers an elective in Christian Evidences. Hamilton College 
gives courses in the Bible of one hour per week for three years. No 
one of our colleges that have preparatory departments make use 
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of the Bible in these preparatory departments, nor in any other 7 
offer religious instruction to their preparatory students. 


(2) In the Colleges. 


Apparently all of our colleges allow the students to elect some 
courses from the Bible, and in some cases certain Biblical subjects 
are required. The amount which is open to election varies. Ina 
number of cases these courses are announced as part of the cur- 
riculum of the college proper, while in others the student is referred 
to the department of ministerial training and is told the courses 
from which he may elect. Herein lies a weakness of our religious 
education. In all of our colleges there are probably not over half 
a dozen courses in religion but what have been inspired by the 
thought of training preachers. Even when separately announced 
in the catalogue, they are a repetition of some course in the minis- 
terial department. It may be said in defense that a course in Old 
Testament History or in the Life of Christ will not be differently 
planned if given to nonministerial students from what it will be 
when arranged for preachers. This is true, but the point is that 
we have not taken enough thought to plan for our nonministerial 
students. They are not inclined to take courses which they know 
were planned for and are given to ministerial students primarily. 
As pointed out above, our nonministerial students need more in 
religious education than one or two courses in Biblical History. 


(3) In the Bible Chairs. 


The Christian Women’s Board of Missions maintain Bible 
Chairs in the Universities of Michigan, Texas, Virginia, and Kan- 
sas. In the Universities of Texas and Virginia regular courses, 
for which credit is given in the universities, are offered. The other 
two have no fixed course but seek to influence the students reli- 
giously and conduct voluntary courses in Biblical subjects. A similar 
chair is maintained in connection with the Tri-State College, An- 
gola, Indiana, and another at Springfield, Mo., in connection with 
Drury College. The last two mentioned, however, look more to the 
training of preachers. The Chairs at the Universities of Indiana 
and Illinois are more for the purpose of doing pastoral work among 
the students than to offer instruction to the students. 

Our colleges should provide religious training for all classes of 
students and should give as much credit for these courses on the 
A.B. degree as proper regard for educational standards will per- 
mit, but such credit should be limited to the nontechnical and non- 
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professional courses. A casual study of the catalogues makes it 
evident that there should be an increase in the amount and in the 
thoroughness of the instruction in religion given by our institu- 
tions, which has for its primary purpose the awakening of the spirit 
and outlook of religion. When a search is made through the an- 
nouncements of our colleges for courses of this character, the 
inevitable result is surprise at the scantiness of the number. In 
most cases one gets the impression that courses which are not 
primarily for ministerial students were announced either to salve 
consciences or to disarm in advance criticism by friends of the col- 
lege. Very few were prompted by a real vision of the need of 
religious instruction. It is not always easy to give instruction in 
the Bible. If given without vision or inspiration it is worse than 
futile. It does not always require a great scholar, but the task does 
demand one who is alive to the importance of his task. 


IV. CoRRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION. 


We have a very imperative need of a good, strong correspond- 
ence course designed to meet the need of both preachers and 
nonpreachers. Our preachers need especially that there should be 
provided for them facilities for systematic and regular study under 
competent direction. The demands of their work and their financial 
condition make it necessary that this should be pursued at home, 
and so a correspondence course is practically the only way open to 
them. The work should be under the direction of one of our 
strongest colleges. It should be sufficiently elastic to provide for 
the needs of all, and should be of high standard and thorough. It 
should be planned to give a much needed aid and should not be 
for the purpose of providing some individual with fees nor as a 
medium for advertising the institution. 


TEACHER-TRAINING STANDARDS AND IDEALS FOR THE 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


1. IntTrRopucToRY STATEMENT. 


It is generally recognized that the most important task of the 
church is the developing of efficient, consecrated Christian lives 
through the teaching of religion to young and old. The educational 
task of the church can be accomplished only through the agency of 
trained teachers, and trained teachers are not born; they consist of 
native ability plus training. The teacher of religion must under- 
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stand the laws of the human mind, the processes of mental develop- 
ment, and the technique of the organization and administration of 
an efficient school program. There is a science of education which 
must not be ignored by those who would teach morality and 
religion. The church must therefore set aside a body of teachers 
who will master the technique of educational administration and 
acquire the skill and special knowledge which will enable them to 
render an expert service impossible to the untrained layman. 

The whole church must always be interested in the general cause 
of religious education, but there must be a select body of Christians 
to whom religious education is a specialized vocation. 

The extension of the American system of secular education ; the 
separation of church and state; the new means of communication 
and transportation; the industrial and social revolution of recent 
years; the general increase in wealth; the increasing problem of 
the non-Christian immigrant ; the growing movement to teach mor- 
ality not predicated upon religion, are chief among the agencies 
now at work in American society which make it imperative upon 
the church to establish a system of church schools so adequately 
equipped and so efficiently manned that the American youth shall 
be saved to the church and Christian ideals saved to America. 


II. GurmInc PRINCIPLEs. 


There are certain guiding principles which must not be lost 
sight of in the formulation of teacher-training programs for the 
church. Among these principles the following are worthy of special 
emphasis: 


1. Teacher-Training Is Not for the Masses. 

In public education the people as a whole are interested in secular 
education, but we select out a group of people with certain native 
talents and train them in the knowledge and skill and special 
mysteries that belong to the schoolmaster’s art. 

Tn like manner the whole church must be actively interested in 
the support of a system of church schools, and from its ranks there 
must be selected those who have the special qualities of mind and 
heart and character which render them specially fit for the teaching 
service of the church. These people should be trained in the science 
and art of moral and religious education. 

It follows that the teacher-training class in a local church will 
be a relative small group of selected people whom the church is 
preparing for a special task. 
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2. Teacher-Training Requires Time. 


The trained teacher must have at his command certain bodies 
of knowledge. The mind cannot master new facts without the 
element of time. It is the height of folly to group condensed state- 
ments of three or four bodies of knowledge into brief one-year 
courses and expect to have trained teachers as a result. Only ade- 
quate, thoroughgoing statements of required subject matter, with 
sufficient time in which the mind can organize, digest, and assimi- 
late the new matter, will result in increased power or efficiency on 
the part of the teacher. 

Teaching skill is not acquired “over night.” Time is required 
to secure the neutral adjustments which render one skillful in the 
use of knowledge or in the application of knowledge to specific 
ends. 

Churches desiring to do efficient work should plan carefully 
articulated courses of training extending through at least two or 
three years of time. 

There is a classic example of a student who applied for entrance 
at a standard college. “Have you been through trigonometry?” 
asked the college examiner. “Yes,” replied the youth, “but I went 
through it in the night and I didn’t see much of the place.” 

This could well be the answer of students who are asked to go 
through Old and New Testament, psychology, child study, ped- 
agogy, and organization and administration of religious education 
in one year of fifty lessons. With such rapid transit they could not 
be expected to ‘“‘see much of the place.” 


3. Teacher-Training Costs Money. 


The church must make large investment in religious education. 
An efficient school must have equipment. Trained teachers cannot 
be secured without price. Skilled instructors, expert supervision, 
libraries, and teaching apparatus must be provided. It is time the 
church was told with no uncertain emphasis that a cheap school is 
usually an inefficient school. The church must invest in the train- 
ing of teachers and in the equipment of the school. 


4. Teacher-Training Involves a Knowledge of the Bible, the Child, 
the School, and the Science and Art of Teaching. 


A well-balanced course of study for a teacher-training class 
should include a thorough knowledge of the content of the curricu- 
lum of the church school; a course in genetic psychology; a knowl- 
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edge of the general purpose of the school, and a course in methods 
of teaching. 

It seems impracticable to try to unite all these subjects in a 
brief introductory book. A more satisfactory basis would be a 
three-book course; one on the Bible; a second on the child and 
methods of teaching; and a third on organization and administra- 
tion of the school in general, or of special departments of the school. 
Each of these books should require collateral reading from books 
in a recommended teacher-training library. It is time for the text- 
book and the library to supplant the fifty lessons drill book. 


5. Teacher-Training Must Provide for Specialization. 


The graded curriculum and the departmental school make it 
necessary to include in the teacher-training course opportunity for 
departmental specialization. There is a body of common knowledge 
which should be provided for all teachers, but the problems of the 
various departments make necessary the providing of special courses 
for workers having special problems. 


6. Teacher-Training Must Provide for Observation and Practice 
W ork. 

Trained teachers are the result of knowledge, observation, and 
practice. 

It is necessary for the training class to see good teaching and 
actually to teach under the direction of a trained critic teacher. An 
efficient teacher-training program will not neglect these important 
factors in the formation of good teachers. 


7. Teacher-Training Must Provide for the Present and the Future 
Teaching Bodies. 


The teachers of the future may be trained within the school by 
the introduction of specialized courses meeting on Sunday at the 
regular session of the school; but a different program of instruction 
is necessary for the present teaching body who are not free to 
receive instruction during the regular sessions of the school. An 
efficient program of teacher-training must meet the needs of both 


classes. 


8. Teacher-Training Must Produce a Professional Spirit. 


A trained teacher can always be identified by professional inter- 
est. This leads the teacher to attend conventions, teachers’ meet- 
ings, and other means of professional growth. It also leads to 
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the building up of a growing library. It is not too much to ask 
every teacher to own a standard American Revised Self-pronounc- 
ing Bible, a good Commentary, an authoritative one-volume Bible 
‘ dictionary, and one volume on the child; one on methods of teach- 
ing, and one on modern methods of organizing and conducting 
church schools. To this nucleus the teacher should add at least one 
volume each year bearing on the department in which he works. 


III. INstTiTuTIONS AND AGENCIES OF TRAINING. 


I. ° Local Churches. 


Each local church should maintain a teacher-training class meet- 
ing the following conditions: 

(a) Curriculum: At least a two-years’ course of study, includ- 
ing not fewer than three standard textbooks and collateral reading. 

(b) Equipment: A separate classroom, blackboard, set of 
Bible maps, and not fewer than ten volumes of reference books 
selected with special reference to the subject studied. 


2. Schools of Methods. 


Schools of Methods, lasting from one week to ten days, are to be 
commended as means of promoting ideals and standards of effi- 
ciency. Teachers in local schools should be encouraged to attend 
these Schools of Methods. Care should be exercised to maintain 
the highest standard of efficiency in curriculum, faculty, and equip- 
ment in all Schools of Methods established. 


3, City Institutes. 


City Sunday School Institutes offer teachers opportunity for 
pursuing regular courses of instruction of a very high grade, with 
privileges of specialization not afforded in the local school. Such 
institutes should be encouraged by the churches of the Disciples as 
a most fruitful form of interdenominational effort. 


4. Colleges. 


The church must look to the church colleges for leaders for 
teacher-training programs within the local churches. Every college 
of the Disciples should offer adequate courses for the training of 
religious leaders and teachers. 

At least three types of courses should be offered by all standard 
church colleges: 
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(1) No person can escape responsibility for the moral and re- 
ligious training of youth. There should therefore be offered courses 
designed for all college students which will prepare them for future 
responsibilities as parents and citizens and enable them intelligently 
to participate in the religious and moral activities in the commu- 
nities in which they may reside. 

(2) Courses preparing ministerial students to superintend a 
church school and train its teachers. It is now a recognized fact 
that no minister is prepared for his work until he has become 
proficient in the problems of the religious and moral training of 
youth. 

(3) Courses designed to prepare specialists in the field of 
religious education. These courses should be thorough, scientific, 
and in every way equal to the courses offered by colleges of educa- 
tion for the training of experts in secular education. Such courses 
should seek to prepare students for the following positions: 

(a) Directors of Religious Education in local churches. 

(b) International Departmental Specialists. 

(c) State Sunday School Secretaries. 

(d) Educational Secretaries for National Church Boards. 

(e) Field Secretaries for National Boards. 

(f) Professors of Religious Education for Colleges. 

(g) Editorial positions for Boards issuing Sunday School 

literature. 

(h) Textbook writers for all departments of the church school. 

(i) Directors of City Sunday School Institutes. 

Institutions offering courses in Religious Education should pro- 
vide observation and practice work, and a library of not fewer than 
three hundred volumes bearing on this specific field. 


5. Reading Courses. 


Reading courses may well be provided as a means of directing 
the professional growth of isolated students, and as a means of 
connecting and making continuous the work started in Schools of 
Methods. 


IV. SUPERVISION. 


(1) The teacher-training work of the Disciples of Christ 
should be supervised and directed and unified by the National Bible 
School Superintendent, and he should have for this work the ser- 
vices of a trained specialist who would give his entire time to 
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promoting Schools of Methods and other means of standardizing 
the teacher-training work of the Brotherhood. 

(2) The state missionary societies are urged to employ state 
Bible school secretaries, whose duty it will be to promote modern 
methods in religious education among the schools in their respective 
states. It is earnestly recommended that no one be called to fill 
such secretaryships who has not completed at least a two-years’ 
course in religious education in a standard school of Religious Edu- 
cation. It cannot be too strongly stated that only professionally 
trained educators are qualified to lead the educational forces of a 
state in this day of specialization. 


V. INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION. 


The teacher-training standards of the International Sunday 
School Association are just now being revised to meet modern 
demands. It is desirable that the Disciples of Christ cooperate with 
this association, by meeting its highest standards, and by the use 
of its certificates and diplomas as a means of recognizing the work 
of those who complete the courses offered under the supervision of 
the churches of the Disciples. 


VI. CoNncLUDING STATEMENT. 


It is sincerely hoped that publishers, Bible school leaders, pas- 
tors, and teachers in local schools will codperate with this commis- 
sion in an earnest endeavor to erect such standards of efficiency as 
shall bring to the children under the care of the churches of the 
Disciples the highest type of Christian culture. 

No religious body has shown a more active interest in the 
cause of religious education than have the Disciples. Our Bible 
school workers have taken leadership in the promotion of teacher- 
training in the local church, and they have contributed largely 
towards securing the conditions which make possible another great 
forward movement. There are evidences on every hand that this 
forward movement is even now taking definite form. Our splendid 
history in this field, the memory of the great leaders who have 
directed our policies, and the opportunity for a new and even greater 
service to the church and to the world, all call us out from the 
achievements of a glorious past into the front ranks of those who 
are seeking to solve the perplexing problems of a new age. 














STIMULATING CHURCH OPINION ON THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Mary LAWRANCE 


Director, Religious Education, First Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church, Providence, R. I. 


The problem that confronts Sunday school workers is a dimin- 
ishing problem in proportion as the church feels active responsibility 
in the school. At present the vast majority of churches pay a small 
sum toward the maintenance of their local school, and leave the 
management to the superintendent and faculty, albeit these persons 
are generally already busy and are giving only the remnant of their 
time to the church school. When this is the case there can be no 
constructive policy consistently carried out. In addition, there are 
some churches that feel the need of greater improvement and are 
increasing the contribution to their school. Thus the church thinks 
it can demand excellence, little realizing that not only is the sum 
yet insufficient, but that moral support, encouragement and closer 
fellowship are still needed before the school can reach a plane of 
greater improvement. How pitiably few are the churches that 
realize this! It is the task of those who think deeply on these matters 
to rouse active responsibility, to stimulate church opinion on the Sun- 
day school. 

Very little can be accomplished without the eager co-operation of 
the minister. “How much do you think ought to be deducted from 
a minister’s salary when he pays absolutely no attention to the Sun- 
day school?” was asked a denominational Sunday school secretary, 
and the wise man’s reply was immediate: “About 100 per cent.” It 
may be said to his credit that the minister in almost every church 
devotes a great deal of thought and time to the school. The pity 
of it is, on the one hand, that he cannot be freed from the many 
petty details in other places to devote still more time to the church 
school, and, on the other hand, that he has had so little specific 
training in Sunday school matters, so that his labors may be more 
rewarding. The time is coming when every theological seminary 
will include in its curriculum required courses in Sunday school 
methods, giving additional opportunity in some local school for 
practical field work.* 

*The field work is most important. The courses should cover the following subjects, some of 
which, at least, are not yet introduced into seminaries: 1. Sunday School Organization. 2. Funda- 
mentals of Child Psychology. 3. Pedagogy, story telling, etc. 4. Bible as a’‘Source Book, a; a- 
tive reading, etc. 5. Other Text Material: church history, ethics, etc. 6. Supplemental ork— 
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The first step toward stimulating church opinion is gained when 
the minister is alive to Sunday school issues. The next step is to 
bring the Sunday school, its needs and its importance repeatedly and 
constantly before the church. It is not enough to have the minister, 
superintendent and a handful of teachers interested in the school. 
Every member of the church should support the school morally if 
not financially. Let the method of presenting the needs of the school 
be systematic and businesslike. Does the school need financial help? 
Do the teachers need co-operation to carry through a new plan or 
support an old one? The church should know of it. Aside from 
the fact that it is immensely worth while to bring the church and 
its daughter organization into as close a relation as possible, the 
church should have the benefit of sharing in the labor and respon- 
sibility of its school. 

What are some of the ways of showing the church where its 
responsibility lies? They are various. On at least one Sunday in 
the year the minister may, and indeed should, preach a Sunday school 
sermon showing the ideals for which the school stands. A lofty 
note struck in such a manner will give the members of the congrega- 
tion faith in the progress of the school. The results, as I have 
noticed them, are an increased contribution from some, and from 
others a more profound interest in the school, sometimes resulting in 
the offering of their services, which proves highly valuable. I know 
of achurch where this sermon is given at the beginning of the church 
year, and a second sermon—by a religious educationalist from the 
denominational headquarters—is delivered in February when the 
collection for the school is taken. Incidentally, further interest is 
stimulated by the notices on the church calendar, announcing the 
speaker. 

Another way of connecting church and school is through mutual 
visits. Every church should (and most churches do) have a com- 
mittee whose duty it is to look into the needs of the school. Such 
a committee wisely consists of both men and women, who rotate in 
office. In most parishes this committee visits the school occasionally 
and then considers its duty performed. From what has already been 
said this is obviously not enough. Every member of the church 
should visit the Sunday school at least once a year, while the special 
committee should actively help as truly as the teachers help.t A good 
how to make and use models, maps, etc. 7. Methods and Practical Hints: ways of testing a good 


school and improving it; also allied interests, such as biblical dramatic work, clubs, gymnasium classes 
excursions, social service; and novel ideas which have been tested by experts. 


_ tThe duties which such a committee may well perform are many, and will, of course, vary with 
different churches. Calling on new students, absentees, acting as hosts in the session, maintaining 
quiet among the visitors, and entertaining, are among the more obvious duties. 
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plan is followed in a church in New Jersey where every member of 
the women’s organization is considered a member of the Sunday 
school committee ; the list is taken alphabetically and a certain number 
are expected to visit each Sunday, and report on their visit at the next 
meeting of the auxiliary. A school in Rhode Island has instituted 
Fathers’ Day with great success. Not only are the fathers asked to 
attend on that day but occasion is taken to emphasize the manly 
virtues. 

Now let the Sunday school visit as well. In our church, for a 
period of twelve Sundays, a class from our two higher departments 
is sent into the church to occupy the “Sunday school pew,” which 
is well to the front on the center aisle. The moral effect on the 
church is good. One church father who had had but little use for 
the school was won by the sight of his own daughter and her class 
worshipping with the congregation. It is profitable to both church 
and school occasionally to combine for ‘a service of special signifi- 
cance—at Christmas, at Easter, on Children’s Day. When graded 
schools have the valuable exercises of graduation, they may well take 
place in the church auditorium and even in the presence of the con- 
gregation. A church in New York state places its biblical dramatic 
presentations on the pulpit platform. In many places the school 
joins the congregation every Sunday during the opening service. 
Under any of these circumstances can the church forget the young 
people in its midst? 

In all this the active interest, if not co-operation, of each church 
member is being sought. A word of caution may not be out of place 
in this connection. The individual in the church who “invests” in- 
terest, time or money in the Sunday school has a right to demand 
that it should be a good “investment.”” Does the Sunday school pay? 
Does it pay increasingly? Unless the minister and the faculty see 
that the school has at least a fair chance for improvement they are 
not taking the opportune time for stimulating church consciousness. 
For the sake of the future of the cause, and in the best interests of 
the school and child, let the minister be sure that the church school is 
a good business proposition. 

I would have every one in the church actively interested in the 
school. This is public opinion, and public opinion can do a great - 
deal. What should church public opinion do? To what end should 
the stimulating of church opinion tend? Our inadequate schools 
cry the answer—IMPROVEMENT. But how, when the officers are 
busy and the teachers too often untrained? How indeed, unless in 
the same way a manufacturer or merchant improves his business. 
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Does the business man have untrained, helpless though well-meaning 
secretaries, foremen or salesmen? Improvement is progress, and 
surely our churches stand for that. If the church demands improve- 
ment in the Sunday school it will get it, and in equal measure with 
the demand; that is, it will get it as far as it will pay the price of 
labor, sacrifice, co-operation and devotion. But, best of all, it will 
be helped by the eager desire on the part of the Sunday school faculty 
for improvement. Indeed, the faculty are often only waiting for 
the co-operation of the church to secure betterment. When the 
working faculty of the school feels the hearty co-operation of the 
church, the resulting stimulus has no limit of possibility. 

The more the church members require by way of results in the 
church school, the more the school faculty should be given the means 
of getting results. The Sundav school worker has a right to demand 
that he be given the helps to success even when they are more or less 
costly and when partial success can be secured without them. Of 
course, it goes without saying that personality surpasses all other 
qualifications for the success of a teacher. But it is equally important 
to note that any teacher, if he is worthy of the name, craves further 
training. Does he fall short of his aim? Does he feel that his re- 
sources are no greater than his textbook? Does he feel the need 
of supplementary material, of technical knowledge in teaching, assist- 
ance to understand the child mind? Does he need inspiration? With- 
out these he cannot reach success for the church school. I repeat, 
if the congregation wants improvement it should pay the price: sup- 
port the machinery which makes for improvement, and help to higher 
effectiveness its teachers already valuable in devotion. 

Two avenues are open to those churches that would strengthen 
the teaching force of the school. The first has already been shown: 
the bringing of training within the possibility of all teachers. Will 
not the churches see this and make possible more and more opportu- 
nities for teacher training? The subject matter may profitably center 
around psychology, pedagogy, biblical material and other texts, and 
supplemental helps, such as models, etc. 

Where may teachers be trained further? Already there are nu- 
merous summer institutes; there are conventions of denominational 
and state foundation; there are local superintendents’ unions and 
Sunday school councils ; there is the Religious Education Association. 
A vast number of churches are within the reach of many of these 
conventions. Many churches could bring training within their doors 
by “importing” a training teacher. This is doubtless the best way 
for many churches, as it is nearly always possible and is sure to bring 
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results. A group of churches might combine for such a class. Still 
other ways may be found in correspondence courses and in home 
reading from an increasing library of excellent authority. 

How shall the teacher be helped to benefit by the training offered ? 
It is a good investment of the money of the church to pay the trans- 
portation of the teachers to meetings at a distance, and reimburse 
others who take a train or car to attend teachers’ meetings. I find 
that the paying of teachers for their services in the Sunday school 
sometimes makes it possible for them to give up time to study and 
to attend lectures which otherwise they would not be able to spare 
from their earning hours. 

The second way by which a church may strengthen the teaching 
force of the school is one that will appeal to every harrowed superin- 
tendent who has the discouraging task of securing new teachers to 
fill vacancies. It is the policy of offering to persons already equipped 
in training and experience the opportunity of serving in the church 
school for a definite salary. In general these persons are school 
teachers or other persons engaged in educational matters and are not 
to be secured unless on a business basis. Without discussing the 
question of the advisability of paying teachers, about which there is 
great opportunity for difference of opinion, I may simply state that 
this method has proved to be practical where it has been tried, and is, 
in my judgment, the safest quick method of obtaining results. There 
are also dangers, of course, and one of them is that the old “stand- 
bys’—of less training but great devotion—may feel themselves of 
less importance on the school faculty. If, however, they are given a 
chance for training, the difficuty becomes less. 

Teachers are not alone to be helped to greater efficiency. In- 
struction is after all only half of the benefit which the child receives 
in Sunday school. There is that other element—worship—fostered 
by the teachers but primarily in the care of the desk superintendent. 
It is quite as essential that the child in the church school worships as 
that he learns. Do your school and mine need improvement in this 
particular? Does the spirit of reverence prevail? More will depend 
on the attitude of the leader than upon any single factor. If the lead- 
er is not one to create the worshipful atmosphere it is the task of the 
church to help him. It is amazing how much can be done to promote 
quiet and order by intelligent visiting on the part of church members. 
A class which is apt to be unruly will subside and give attention if 
a visitor of sincere manner simply sits with the group. The chance 
for disorder is thus lessened and the example for respect is substi- 
tuted. The greater the number of visitors in the school, the greater 
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is the opportunity for the superintendent to teach courtesy, which — 
a virtue in itself— is the forerunner of bigger attributes : order, self- 
control, respect, reverence. It may be that a class of wriggling boys 
take pride in going to their classroom noisily. A clever super- 
intendent will turn to the ringleader and say, “John, will you show 
Miss Smith (visitor) into your classroom and see that she is com- 
fortable?” John is at once a gentleman, and never suspects that 
Miss Smith’s role that Sunday is to be the object of this considerate 
attention. If James is restless he may be instructed for a month to 
see quietly that guests have hymn books. John and James are now 
responsible for the dignity and good name of the school. John, James 
and all other trying members of the school are easier controlled by 
the superintendent if they feel the kindly eyes of friends from the 
church upon them. In other words, the spirit of worship, so hard to 
create by the handful of faculty and sometimes against the willful 
opposition of restless youth, can be created and quickly diffused when 
a larger number unite in the cordial attitude of prayer. Such is the 
influence of example and atmosphere; and this is the opportunity 
for church members to co-operate intelligently with the Sunday 
school faculty and officers. 

The church that has regard for its present and future prosperity 
will look closely to the needs of its school. It will make it a place of 
religion and learning. As each stage of betterment is reached it will 
seek higher and higher standards. It will work for and with the 
school. Its members who have means will freely give; and those who 
have time and talent will give as generously. Not until financial and 
moral support are unstintedly showered upon the church school will 
the minister and faculty cease in seeking active and intelligent co- 
operation from the church. 

















THE CHURCH AT WORK 


Cuartes Hersert YouNG 
Director, Religious Education, Christ Church, Chicago 


Continuing the series of succint and practical accounts of the plans of churches employing Directors 
of Religious Education, we are glad to print this account with its emphasis on the Episcopal viewpoint 
and its statement of service with limited income and equipment. 


_ We endeavor to lead the congregation to give expression in daily life of what 
their religion means to them, to interpret to the world through daily conduct their 
idea of the Incarnation; to try to see in every person they meet a soul for whom 
the Lord laid down His life, and one whom they may help if they are filled with 
His Love. We center all of our work around the altar, urging upon our people 
the importance of coming regularly and frequently to the Holy Communion, and 
of maintaining strong personal devotions. 

In the organized parish life we have our vestry, all interested and alert in all 
the work. The work of the women is centralized in one big Guild, with branches 
or circles, each of which has a definite line of work. One of these is “Social 
Service,” which brings lecturers and has members who are associated with the 
hospitals, homes, Visting Nurses Association, United Charities, etc., and bring 
us word of how we may co-operate with them. The men have three organiza- 
tions, the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, to look after new men and boys; a Mis- 
sionary Committee, which also keeps in touch with new people; and the Men’s 
Club, for socia! purposes, to get hold of strangers, to secure speakers on important 
civic and social topics, etc. 

We give much attention to the young people. We have strong organizations 
for boys and girls; e. g., Junior Brotherhood of St. Andrew, the Knights of King 
Arthur (just forming), Scouts, a large boys’ choir, a dramatic club, numerous 
class clubs, and similar organizations for girls. 

In our School of Religious Education (Sunday school) we have a graded 
course of study and work for “social service.” Each class is assigned a certain 
institution to study each year. Speakers from these organizations visit the school 
and explain their work. As the children are promoted from year to year, they 
will become acquainted with many good agencies for work. The printed scheme 
of social activities is entitled, ““Training Children to Serve,” and, following the 
name of each class and grade, gives the object for which they are working and 
describes the form of activity. 

To secure leaders for this work has not been easy, from lack of funds. So 
we have established a kindergarten day school, for which we charge some tuition, 
the proceeds enabling us to employ a trained woman worker, who takes charge 
of these various activities. ; ; 

For the young men and women boarding, who have few social opportunities, 
we have our Wednesday Evening Club, where they may come and have the 
privileges of the Parish House. Each applicant gives references, and if these are 
satisfactory he is received upon payment of fifty cents. Dues are ten cents a 
meeting. 

Cer Parish House is our old church, one story and a basement. We use 
every inch of it. The clergy of the parish, the young woman principal of the 
school and volunteer workers comprise our force. The only extra expense we 
have is the heating and lighting of the Parish House. The extra salaries are 
paid by the tuition of the kindergarten. ; ; 

A course of lectures is now in progress to young women (working girls) on 
the first principles of nursing, by Miss E. L. Foley. 
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PROGRESS IN HEBREW RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Rassi GEORGE ZEPIN 
Director, Synagog and School Extension, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The manifold activities of the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations have been identified with the cause of religious education 
for the last forty-one years. From beginnings that were necessarily 
experimental and uncertain, it has developed a system of elementary, 
secondary and higher education represented respectively by the Syn- 
agog and School Extension Department, the Teachers’ Institute and 
the Hebrew Union College. While prototypes of some of these 
forms of educational activity existed beforehand, the Union has pur- 
sued a purposeful course of complete expansion along all the lines 
of religious education. In point of view, of time, the Hebrew Union 
College preceded the other activities of the Union, a precedence due 
to exigencies of the occasion. The Hebrew Sabbath School Union of 
America and the Circuit Work Committee followed the establishment 
of the college and were both afterwards united in the Department of 
Synagog and School Extension. The Union, therefore has been en- 
gaged in publishing religious literature and in general religious 
propaganda work for about eighteen years. The Teachers’ Institute, 
founded five years ago, rounds out the circle of educational activities 
of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 


PUBLICATION OF RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 


One of the most important activities of the Union has been the 
publication of religious school literature. The remarkable progress 
in general educational methods and philosophy has been reflected in 
our successive series of publications. The early German rabbis in 
America left the impress of their thorough German school-teacher 
training on the early textbooks published by the Union. The cate- 
chetical method, the emphasis on memory training and the admission 
of hymn music as part of religious education showed evidences of 
the best German pedagogical methods of half a century ago. 

About a decade later the influence of American ideals and 
methods made itself felt. In conformity with a bizarre American 
notion concerning “uniformity” of textbooks—a notion, by the way, 
born in a book-publisher’s brain rather than in a pedagog’s—a cer- 
tain Christian gentleman, B. F. Jacobs by name, hit upon the Jewish 
idea of dividing the Bible into “parashas,” or weekly sections for 
all the Sundays in the year. This he carried out with a consistency 
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and business acumien that secured for the method almost universal 
acceptance. The International Sunday School Association carried 
these plans into execution. The Uniform One Topic International 
Lessons, issued in leaflet form, was the result of these efforts. The 
general ideas upon which this once universal system is based were 
incorporated in the first three series of leaflet publications of the 
Hebrew Sabbath School Union of America. 

With the recent progress in educational philosophy the Uniform 
One Topic System has become unpopular on account of many in- 
herent faults in the system itself. The demand to-day is for a set 
of textbooks constructed like the books used in the best public schools 
of America. This new system eschews uniformity, the bane of the 
old system, and demands in its stead a system of graded textbooks 
wherein the material is graded according to the comprehension of 
the child. Many other changes are demanded in order to approxi- 
mate the degree of progress represented by our municipal public 
schools. 

To carry out these plans a Board of Editors has been recently 
created and commissioned to produce a body of Jewish literature 
for our religious schools. This board is making elaborate plans 
for a series of textbooks dealing with all realms of knowledge 
useful in the Jewish religious schools. 


GENERAL PROPAGANDA IN BEHALF OF JEWISH RELIGIOUS. 
EDUCATION 


Aside from the work of publishing literature, the Department of 
Synagog and School Extension has been and is engaged in many 
forms of general propaganda in behalf of religious education. The 
foremost of these is the organization of new congregations, includ- 
ing, of course, schools and other adjuncts of such organizations. The 
large congested centers, as well as the small scattered communities, 
present fertile fields for this sort of cultivation. Our activities in 
both directions have been limited by our resources. 

As far as our work in large cities is concerned, we have for the 
present contented ourselves with the establishment of three experi- 
ment stations, one each in New York, Chicago and Cincinnati. In 
Cincinnati we are endeavoring to ascertain just what sort of reli- 
gious schools we can establish that will meet with the approval of 
our orthodox friends. In Chicago we have granted a subsidy to 
the Chicago Rabbinical Association for the purpose of establishing 
Sunday schools in various congested localities. In New York we 
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maintain an elaborate religious establishment containing many of 
the features of an institutional synagog. 

Synagog extension in scattered communities is slowly being 
systematized. Our survey of 1910, based upon previous surveys of 
the Jewish Publication Society, revealed the existence of about one 
thousand towns where Jews live practically in a state of disorgani- 
zation. It would take quite an army of traveling rabbis to minister 
to these scattered groups. Ultimate success in reaching these scat- 
tered communities is dependent upon the presence of large and 
adjacent Jewish centers. This again is bound up with the problem 
of immigration and the rise and fall of American business centers. 
We have adepted the following method of attacking this problem. 
We are endeavoring to organize the American rabbinate, under the 
leadership of about 45 supervisors, into an army of propagandists, 
to do the work of organization whenever the opportunity presents 
itself. We undertake to pay the expenses of travel in connection 
with this work done by the rabbis. 


STUDENT Synacocs; HomE Stupy Circles; EpUCATIONAL WoRK 
AMONG FARMERS; PRISON WELFARE WORK 


Various specific problems dealing with educational propaganda 
have from time to time engaged our attention. We have endeavored 
to find a way of attaching to ourselves the rising generation of edu- 
cated Jews. 

Some years ago we sent lecturers to speak before a club of Jewish 
young men at Harvard University. After continuing the experi- 
ment for several years, we cannot state with any degree of certainty 
or satisfaction that this particular form of activity served to attach 
these men to Judaism. Stress was laid purely on the cultural side of 
Judaism rather than upon the religious. A number of young men 
have become enamoured of this experiment and have started a large 
society with branches in many universities. From our point of 
view it is a dangerous experiment to make propaganda in the 
name of Judaism that is unattached to religion. On the contrary, 
we have regarded with greater favor the student synagogs that have 
been organized and fostered in Chapel Hill, N. C., Champaign, IIL, 
and Ann Arbor, Mich. The one in the last named city has been 
most successful. 

Another problem that has engaged our attention is the forma- 
tion of Home Study Circles in localities where individual Jewish 
families live in isolation. This again is very much like the problem 
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of furnishing a religious education to Jewish children living upon 
farms. While the former of these two groups is undoubtedly the 
larger, the difficulty of locating the individual families is very great. 
The Jewish farmers of America, on the other hand, are well organ- 
ized. We are circulating about 48,000 pieces of second-class mail 
among them this year. 

Another form of propaganda work in the field of religious edu- 
cation is Prisoners’ Welfare Work. Outside.of Chicago and New 
York this field of work is very limited, but not the less important. 
We pursue this work through the agency of the Supervisors of 
Synagog Extension and their representatives. In several localities 
we have co-operated very effectively in this work with the representa- 
tives of the B’nai B’rith organizations. 


OTHER FACTORS IN THE PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


I have outlined above a number of enterprises in which the De- 
partment of Synagog and School Extension is engaged, for the 
purpose of furthering the cause of Jewish religious education. The 
statements here made very correctly give evidence of the fact that 
much energy has been expended and no inconsiderable results have 
been achieved. However, the agencies that have been most potent 
in the progress of religious education in the last several decades have 
not been invited to this conference, and by the very nature of the 
case could not be invited. Behind all our efforts, regardless of our 
approval and oblivious to our disapproval, the great forces of 
modern thought have wrought the miracle of progress in religious 
education. We would do well to pause for a moment and consider 
what these great forces of modern thought have accomplished. 


PROGRESS IN PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT 


A number of physical changes have taken place in the religious 
schools of our day. For example, the Sabbath school of to-day has 
been lifted out of the basement and placed on the ground floor. This 
is a physical fact with a spiritual significance. It is significant of 
a change of attitude towards religious education. When we compare 
the dingy, badly lighted basement rooms, where most of us went to 
Sabbath school, with the bright, well ventilated schoolrooms in the 
modern buildings, we cannot but realize that here we have an ex- 
cellent measuring rod of progress. 

We have progressed in religious education by virtue of the 
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advancement in architectural ideas, in the map-maker’s art, by the 
growing good taste in pictorial illustrations and by the book- 
making art. 


PRroGRESS THROUGH THE CRYSTALLIZATION OF JEWISH THOUGHT 


It is a trite observation that we have suffered much because we 
have no adequate textbooks. The statement is only a half truth. 
Textbooks for elementary schools are seldom the original works of 
master minds. School books as a rule are re-statements of generally 
accepted truths. If we have not had good textbooks it is because 
our new religious movement has not crystallized its thought con- 
cerning most questions of Jewish history, theology and literature. — 

Very little else could be expected under the circumstances. Re- 
form Judaism is only one hundred years old. In the crystallization 
of thought a century is but a ripple on the broad surface of time. It 
would be folly to quarrel with the slow progress of thought. This 
very deliberateness may be the guarantee of its normal development. 
While many leaders of thought are propounding views which are not 
everywhere accepted, some ideas appear to be definitely determined. 
I will not attempt to fix the latitude and longitude of the shifting 
islands of Jewish theologic opinion. As these ideas crystallize we 
are enabled to make progress in Jewish religious education. 


THE COLLEGE STUDENT AND THE CHURCH 


James L. McConauGHy 
Professor of Education, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine 


Most of the problems connected with the religious life of the 
college student are well on their way to solution. One, however, 
remains practically unsolved: his relation to the church. President 
Fitch terms it “a most perplexing question” ; Dean Brown considers 
it a “genuine problem” ; and the secretary of the Harvard Y. M.C. A. 
(Phillips Brooks House) frankly admits that it “stumps” him. It 
is not an academic problem for those engaged in college religious 
work; it is an acute problem for each church that has members 
“away at college” or strives to reach and help recent college gradu- 
ates; it is a problem for parents whose sons and daughters are at 
college; in a word, a problem of interest and concern to us all. 
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Numerically it is an important problem for our churches. Each 
fall thousands of boys and girls leave home for college. Each June 
thousands of young men and young women graduate into life, there 
to.seek or shun the church. The years they spend at college will 
largely determine their permanent attitude toward the church; the 
habit-making period between seventeen and twenty-one has made 
them see in the church the greatest institution, the best society, and 
the fullest opportunity for unselfish service in the world, or has 
influenced them to look on the church as a place to which one was 
once forced to go, where dry sermons are delivered and unattractive 
people gather for useless purposes—an unnecessary institution which 
does not interest the young “B. A.”’ If there were a mission field 
open and waiting, where such returns as these were assured, -we all 
would be greatly interested. The problem is close at hand, and 
because some feel that it is already solved we may easily overlook it. 

Of course the college student is not neglected; all sorts of reli- 
gious influences and inspirations are provided for him. American 
colleges, at least in the East, were largely founded to be training 
schools for the future leaders of the churches; many of them for 
two centuries were directly connected with some religious denomi- 
nation. To-day our colleges prepare more advertisers than ministers, 
and are connected much more closely with the Carnegie Foundation 
than with any church board. This change is doubtless wise, but it 
has frequently withdrawn our attention from the place of the church 
in the true educational institution. : 

Officially the college recognizes a responsibility for giving its 
students “church privileges.” A very large number of colleges each 
Sunday morning provide a “College Preacher.” The “service” is 
usually compulsory, inevitably formal; merely an opportunity “to 
expose the students to a religious address.” Church to a college 
student usually comes to mean merely a preaching place; students 
who are forced to attend soon develop quite a critical taste in college 
preachers, annually electing “the most popular college preacher,” 
contrasting this sermon with the sermon preached last week. Often 
the college authorities consider their responsibility over when they 
have prepared a list of reasonably “interesting and attractive” 
preachers. These preachers come for a brief week-end visit to the 
college, sometimes not meeting a single student personally ; before the 
critical student audience they seldom venture to preach sermons to 
make men and women think (like the University sermons in Eng- 
land). Too often they only discuss, in a vague, intangible way, 
some phase of ethical idealism. This Sunday morning college ser- 
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vice usually competes with the local town churches, and inevitably 
takes away from normal church associations. To offset this, fre- 
quently a college church is organized, as at Yale, Dartmouth, Wil- 
liams and Amherst, control usually being ultimately in faculty hands. 
Here again, however, the organization is official, like the preaching, 
and inevitably lacks the qualities of a real, working church. 

Most of the religious life of undergraduates is found in connec- 
tion with the Christian Associations. These, generally, are unofficial 
organizations. Many individual members of the faculty may keenly 
feel the need of a healthy religious life among the students; they 
may do much to develop it; but it is safe to say that the amount of 
time spent by the average college faculty in consideration of the 
undergraduate’s religious life is less than a tenth of that devoted 
to consideration of his athletic activities. The Christian Association 
is looked upon as an “undergradute activity” to be controlled by 
the students alone, and of no concern to the faculty. The college 
is interested in the intellectual, physical and social development of 
its students; but too often, except for its formal preaching con- 
tribution, leaves the spiritual life of its undergraduates untouched. 
Athletics need control and direction; but Christian Associations are 
“students’ business.” The faculty often is more concerned with the 
selection and support of the football coach than with the proper 
choice and backing of the Y. M. C. A. secretary. 

One of the most serious features of the present religious situation 
in our colleges is found in this attitude of indifference, even isolation, 
which many college faculties show to the students’ organized ex- 
pression of religion; this is far more harmful than the so-called 
“blasting at the Rock of Ages” in classroom lectures. Naturally 
the students quickly assume that the faculty feels their religious 
development relatively unimportant, a subsidiary thing in college 
life. Four years of training in this attitude will send scores of men 
and women out into life indifferent to the church, the one great insti- 
tution for the cultivation of the religious nature. 

The unofficial character of student religious activities tends to 
detract from any appreciation of the supreme importance of the 
church. Oftentimes the Christian Association feels sufficient unto 
itself ; “the church is not needed at college.”” The officers may not 
be church members: one successful general secretary never has 
joined. The Bible classes often conflict with the Sunday school. 
In only a few associations are there definite “church committees,” 
organized to promote a closer relation between student and church. 
More seems to be done along this line by the women’s college 
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associations: at Smith girls are urged to attend the services of the 
denomination of their choice, and join the college girls’ Sunday 
school class and the “Church Club”; at Mt. Holyoke special ad- 
dresses are given on “The Relation of the Student to the Modern 
Church” and “The College Student in the Sunday School,” and a 
Bible course is studying “The Church and the Changing Order”; 
Wellesley endeavors to interest each girl in the work of her own 
denomination. More such work should be done by all our college 
Christian associations. 

Perhaps the University of Pennsylvania is leading the way for a 
needed reform: there the whole Y. M. C. A. is organized through 
the denominations; each is represented by a paid secretary ; thus the 
Christian Association becomes simply the agent of the churches 
working among the college students. Certainly the Christian As- 
sociation must drop any idea of competition or self-sufficiency. It 
is encouraging to hear the secretary of the Dartmouth Y. M. C. A. 
say: “The aim of each association should be to get men to take a 
stand for Christ, and the public indication of that step is in getting 
them to join the church.” 

As the religious work in our colleges is now organized there are 
many important features of church life that are lacking. There 
is little spirit of worship; the music is often poor, the benediction 
becomes a time for putting on coats; an irreverent spirit, which may 
last for life, may easily be developed during these college years. 
Seldom is there a collection, or any opportunity for the student to 
feel that he has a share in the work of the church. Usually he thinks 
of church simply as a “preaching place” ; his powers of criticism are 
developed, and he may easily find himself dissatisfied with the medi- 
ocre preaching in the church to which he returns at vacation or 
which he finally should join and help. He has no share in church 
“work”—it simply represents a place in which to be preached at, 
not an opportunity to really help him to do someining for others; 
it is unfortunate when all these activities are promoted by the Chris- 
tian Association. Nor does he have any share in church “life” if 
he attends a town church. He is probably seated in a gallery; he 
meets a few members of the church; he may be forgotten when 
invitations go out for church suppers and socials. If he attends the 
young people’s meeting, where he sees the true church situation of 
boys and girls, or men and women uniting in worship and work, 
critics smile, saying he goes simply to meet the girls. Communion 
is almost wholly neglected in certain colleges; a few years ago it 
would have been quite easy to point to colleges, which had been 
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founded and supported by loyal Christians, where hardly a single 
student attended a Communion service during his whole college 
course. In the matter of attendance at Communion our New Eng- 
land women’s colleges are setting a splendid record for the men to 
follow. 

Again, the years from seventeen to twenty-one are the harvest 
years when young people should definitely align themselves with 
the church by publicly joining through confession of their faith; yet 
college after college reports “no students joining by confession,” 
“two joined during the past two years,” “two joined” in a university 
of 3,000 students. 

Sincere efforts are being made to solve this problem of the rela- 
tion between the student and the church. In state-supported insti- 
tutions, where public funds are invested, any stress upon church 
matters is difficult; a compulsory church service is impossible. This 
situation presents a problem and an opportunity; public education 
must have an ethical and religious content; if the institution cannot 
provide for this phase of character building, outside agencies must 
be used. Accordingly, many denominations have developed strong 
churches near these great student-gathering spots, and student 
pastors, even as many as six, minister to the spiritual needs of those 
affiliated or interested in each particular denomination. Our Cath- 
olic friends have long recognized the value of having a strong 
church, under a strong Father, within close range of student popu- 
lations. 

In New England two distinctive features are noted: (1) nearly 
all the colleges are or have been connected with some one denomi- 
nation; as a result other sects sometimes neglect their members in 
the institution, and often the long historical relationship leads the 
denomination concerned to rest assured that “all is well,” when, in 
fact, far opposite may be the case; (2) the church service is usually 
compulsory ; as a result a distaste for the church may be engendered 
that may last throughout life. 

Amherst, perhaps, is striving more than any New England col- 
lege to solve the problem of the college man’s religion. It is thought- 
fully considering the wisdom of bringing to the campus as a member 
of the faculty some man of commanding personality and ability. to 
deal. with students’ religious problems. He would advise in 
Y. M..C. A. matters and direct all the religious activities of the 
undergraduates. Such a position would be unique, and, if filled by 
the right man, surely would go far to meet the religious situation 
confronting Amherst and all her sister colleges. Ambherst has a 
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college church, with compulsory Sunday services in the chapel, ad- 
dressed by visiting college preachers. Members are received upon 
confession (two last year), by letter, perrmanently, or by temporary 
transfer, there called “Covenant of Christian Living” ; most of the 
student memberships are of this type; sixty joined last year. There 
is no pastor and no social life. Much has been done recently to in- 
crease the worshipfulness of the Sunday service and to emphasize 
the importance of the three Communion services. 

At Bowdoin the only college Sunday service is at five, briefly 
addressed by the president, or, once a month, by a visiting college 
preacher. Students are urged to attend some town church in the 
morning ; one committee of the Y. M. C. A. devotes all its energies 
to linking men with the church of their choice. Arrangement has 
been made with the Congregational church (popularly called “the 
College church’) to receive students as temporary members (thirty- 
five were so received last year) or upon confession (ten during 
1914) ; a student is annually elected to serve as a deacon. The Com- 
munion service has been changed from an hour in the afternoon 
which made student attendance almost impossible; unfortunately 
one or two of these services usually come during vacation. One of 
the Y. M. C. A. Bible classes has been held Sunday noon in the 
church ; special effort is exerted to make the students welcome to all 
the church socials. At Bowdoin the Y. M. C. A. secretary is selected 
and paid by the college; he is also a member of the faculty. 

Dartmouth has its college compulsory service in the afternoon; 
morning services are held in the Congregational, Episcopal and 
Catholic churches; the first receives students by confession (eight 
last year), or as temporary members for their college course; during 
each of the past two years nearly one hundred have so joined. 
There is a social side to the life of the church, and students co-operate 
in the music, ushering, and soon. The Y. M. C. A. has a committee 
on Church Relations; attendance at Communion is urged, and over 
one hundred usually are present. Dartmouth has no visits from col- 
lege preachers. , 

Harvard conducts all its services upon the principle of volun- 
tary attendance. There is no college church ; a member of the faculty 
is chairman of the Board of Preachers; addresses are delivered by 
visiting preachers who come for a service of one or two weeks, 
usually also conducting the daily chapel exercises. Phillips Brooks 
House (the Y. M. C. A.) has little relation with the university 
Sunday church service. 

At Wesleyan there is compulsory Sunday chapel, usually ad- 
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dressed by a college preacher; a small number of undergraduates 
are connected with the city churches. 

Williams has a college church, jointly controlled by faculty and 
students; undergraduates, without forfeiting membership in their 
home church, may be received as active or associate members. The 
Sunday morning service is compulsory and is addressed by visiting 
preachers; the three Communion services are well attended. There 
is no social life connected with the college church; some students 
attend the services and socials of local churches. 

At Yale attendance at the Sunday morning service is compulsory 
in the college only; the Church of Christ in Yale receives student 
members, from any department of the university, as permanent 
members on confession (from two to ten annually) or as temporary 
members (about forty a year) ; all of the deacons are undergradu- 
ates; at Communion about 150 or 200 attend. The church attempts 
no other activity. College preachers occupy the pulpit; a member 
of the faculty acts as pastor. Last fall there was some agitation, 
on the Yale College Campus and in The Alumni Weekly, against 
enforced attendance at church, urging rather a voluntary church 
service which would become much more spiritual, and a compulsory 
gathering at some other time on Sunday, for the whole university. 
At Sheffield Scientific School a Pastors’ Council has been organized 
by the Y. M. C. A., and students are urged to attend some city 
church on Sunday morning and join one of the Bible classes espe- 
cially organized for the college men. 

Conditions are much the same in the women’s colleges, Mt. 
Holyoke, Smith and Wellesley. In none is there any college church 
organized ; each has compulsory Sunday service, although at Smith 
this is not in the morning and the girls may attend one of the town 
churches if they prefer. As has been stated, the Y. W. C. A. is, in 
each, making definite efforts to have the place of the church fully 
appreciated. Communion services are very well attended. Each 
college reports some activity in connection with the churches of 
the town. 

From this résumé of the actual church conditions at present 
affecting New England college students, there questions stand out: 
should students be forced to attend a church service? what respon- 
sibility does a college have for the religious life of its undergradu- 
ates? how can normal church surroundings be obtained in a college 
church ? should the college service be in the morning, competing with 
town churches, or be a vesper service? is the plan of organizing a 
college church, with student deacons, and with a definite basis for 
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membership, wise? what should be the relation between such an 
organization and the Christian Association? how can an under- 
graduate’s interest in church activity be conserved when he leaves 
college? 

To call these problems acute is not an overstatement ; to answer 
them we need the best thought and experience of all those interested 
in college men and women, and in the church. In New England 
progress has been made along the following lines: In many insti- 
tutions the college service is in the afternoon or evening, leaving 
the morning free for voluntary attendance at a church organized 
and conducted under normal conditions; both sexes worshipping 
together, music an important part of the service; an opportunity to 
give and thus feel a definite share in the church’s work; the sermon 
not the only thing for which the service exists ; Communion stressed 
as an important rite of the church; definite membership, by con- 
fession or temporary transfer, possible. At Ambherst letters are sent 
to parents of all freshmen, explaining the purpose of the college 
church; at Bowdoin, to the pastors, doing likewise, and urging that 
influence be brought to bear to have the boys’ church interest con- 
tinue. In many college communities church socials, young people’s 
gatherings, even Sunday school picnics, have a welcome for the 
undergraduate “dweller within our gates.” Where the college 
preacher stays for two Sundays (Harvard), or has a consultation 
hour (Yale), or dines with the men in their fraternities (Bowdoin), 
much more is accomplished than where his visit is merely to preach 
a twenty-minute sermon. 

When each minister realizes his responsibility for seeing that 
church opportunities are offered to any member of his church who 
goes away to college; when the college man, graduating with a 
definite interest in things religious, is followed up, in his new loca- 
tion, by his college Y. M .C. A. secretary, or some officer of his 
denomination, and is located in a live church before his ardor has 
cooled; when our colleges see that the religious life of the student 
may be of as much concern as his athletic or intellectual life; when 
the Christian Associations wholeheartedly strive “to support and 
strengthen the Christian church,” and when our denominations 
realize that effort expended in conserving results, both with the 
freshman leaving his home church for the first time and with the 
graduate settling in an unknown community, brings forth fruit an 
hundred fold—then we will have gone far toward solving the prob- 
lem of the college student and the church. 











THE CHURCHES AND THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM 
IN STATE UNIVERSITIES 


RicHarp C. HuaGues, D.D. 
University Secretary, Presbyterian Board 


The number of students at state universities is increasing at 
about the same rapid rate as for the past few years. For example, 
the number of students in the University of Wisconsin, November 1, 
1914, was 6,696, an increase of 806 over the number on November I, 
1913. ‘The increase for the preceding year was 795. The total in- 
crease in student enrollment in the eighty-eight state universities 
and colleges for the past year was 13,262. 

The faculties are being increased in about the same proportion. 
Eight institutions report an increase of 489 in the administrative 
and teaching staff. 

There is a similar increase in the number of buildings and the 
amount of equipment and working capital. The growth of these 
institutions is one of the marvels of American life. The working 
capital for the year 1912-13 was $39,077,264; for the year 1913-14 
it was $47,293,315, an increase of $8,216,051. , 


CHAPEL 


The only change in the observance of chapel prayers is in the 
University of Pennsylvania. At the initiative of a large group of 
students, a long neglected rule has been revived. The undergradu- 
ates are divided into groups, and each group is required to attend 
chapel prayers once each week. The success of the chapel service 
depends largely upon the personal influence of the Provost. The 
University of Pennsylvania is not included in the federal list of state 
institutions, but it has many things in common with the state insti- 
tutions and is included in our list. 

In the majority of the state institutions the chapel service has 
been declining in influence as a religious force during the last few 
years. Sixteen have no chapel, and fourteen have one chapel as- 
sembly each week. The timidity of the average faculty in dealing 
with religious questions in public is largely due to uncertainty as to 
what is the prevailing sentiment of the state. The United Church 
Movement that is now forming in many state universities will do 
much good in giving positive expression to the conviction of at least 
a great majority of the citizens in favor of the united worship of 
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God and the teaching of the fundamentals of religion in all our state 
institutions. 

The division of the church into denominations need not interfere 
with the success of this movement. The state must treat all reli- 
gious bodies alike, giving special favors to none. The majority 
must not seek advantage over any minority, but there is a common 
ground on which a state-supported institution of learning can teach 
the commandments of God and provide for His worship. It is the 
united churches that must take the lead in pointing the way. 


CURRICULUM INSTRUCTION IN THE BIBLE 


Little or no advance has been made in the instruction given by 
the state in Biblical subjects. Of fifty-one state universities exam- 
ined, twenty-five offer no such courses. Four have departments for 
teaching the Biblical languages and literature, but in none of these 
are there as many as one hundred enrolled in the classes. The 
remaining twenty-two offer courses in some Biblical subject taught 
in other departments, such as “The Bible in Literature” and “The 
Literature of the Bible” as part of the English course, “Geology and 
Man” in the Department of Geology, and “Ethics of the Bible” in 
Philosophy. Only six of the reports gave the number of students 
taking these courses. The largest number was 207 in a university 
with 5,300 students where the course was taught in the English 
Department. The smallest number was six in a university with 800 
students. 

There are strongest reasons why, at a university that is attempt- 
ing to provide instruction in the entire round of human learning, ade- 
quate instruction should be given in the great documents of civiliza- 
tion contained in the Bible. Entirely aside from the value placed 
on the Bible by the Christian who accepts it as the authoritative 
guide in faith and life and as the book of all books for private de- 
votion, it challenges the attention of all scholars because of its 
recognized influence on law, literature and the progress of the race. 
No one who is ignorant of the Bible may claim to be liberally edu- 
cated. The fact that America has developed a great system of state- 
supported higher education that is training men and women for 
leadership and service with an almost total neglect of the Bible is 
one.of the tragic blunders of modern education. 

Here again the reason lies in the fact that the citizens most in- 
terested in religion have failed to focus their convictions into a 
demand. The state university is organized to serve the people of 
the state, and new libraries, laboratories and departments of instruc- 
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tion are added from time to time to meet the demands made by inter- 
ested groups of citizens. For example, growing plants are injured by 
diseases, and the state develops a research laboratory in plant pa- 
thology, gathers a library from all parts of the world and places the 
work in charge of trained investigators. 

In this way the university has been called upon to deal with 
animal pathology, with bridge and road building, with concrete con- 
struction, with problems of sanitation and the public health, with 
banking and commerce and with practically all the activities of the 
people. All of these subjects are handled without giving special 
favor to any one class of citizens, and political history and economy 
are taught without partisan bias. When the religious denominations 
of the state make their influence felt as it ought to be, ways will 
be discovered for founding Biblical libraries and giving instruction 
for scholarly values in Biblical languages, literature, archeology, 
history and the like. This instruction will have very definite reli- 
gious values and produce profound effects for good upon the state. 


THE DuTy oF THE CHURCH 


But not even thus will the situation be fully met. Should the 
university chapel and the curriculum of Biblical instruction, given by 
the state-supported faculty, be brought to their best possible estate, 
the religious elements of education will not be adequately provided 
without the active co-operation of the churches. We must never 
forget that the separation of church and state is one of the funda- 
mental doctrines of American institutions and that it imposes special 
obligations on the church. 


Tue NEw UNIVERSITY 


The extent to which the state has gone into the work of higher 
education is not generally understood. The development has been 
rapid, but along natural lines and without much advertisement. 
People are usually interested only in the part of the system that 
affects them and fail to see it as a nation-wide movement. 

One state university president, in writing of the survey made 
by this Council last year, says: 


“This survey is the first attempt to diagram the tremendous growth 
of the state universities. I have been much interested in this and think it 
is one of the most significant things in higher education in the last ten 
years. While the different institutions are aware of their own growth, 
mone of them are aware of the general growth or of its magnitude and to 
everyone to whom I have spoken of this survey, it has been a great 
surprise.” 
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The story of the influence of these new universities has not yet 
been written. When it is, it will read like the adventures of a 
modern fairy who, by the magic of modern science, is bringing in a 
new civilization where all the people share the benefits of higher 
education. These are not only state-supported but state-permeating 
universities. They are bringing the spirit, the methods and the 
results of modern science to bear upon the social, economic and 
industrial problems of the state, and are increasing the wealth and 
improving the conditions of life in a marvelous way. The people 
believe in them and will continue their generous support and will 
look to these universities more and more for counsel in all the affairs 
of life. A visit to one of them will give some idea of what they 
are doing. 

The University of Wisconsin has gone farther than the others 
in this new development but all are following rapidly. The campus, 
athletic field and experiment farm nearby contain 1,350 acres. There 
are sixty-seven buildings besides many small ones. The increase 
in capital account for new buildings, land, books and apparatus dur- 
ing the last ten years was $3, 349,127. The budget for last year was 
$2,604,674. The number of resident students for the present year 
will be fully 7,000 and the number employed in the administrative 
and teaching staff is 814. 

The research laboratories are directly related to the industries 
of the state by means of six experiment farms in various parts of 
the state, by extension stations and by a well organized system of 
extension instruction. Each farm and each station has its own staff, 
and county representatives are employed to go directly to the people. 
Correspondence students are organized into classes with the benefit 
of occasional visits from the specialists from the university. Last 
year more than 6,000 citizens took regular courses of instruction by 
correspondence, 3,000 of whom were shop men. Many of these were 
not organized in classes but there were ninety-six classes organized 
in thirty-two subjects in forty-two communities. 

A central clearing house in the university supplies lectures and 
entertainments by members of the faculty and others at reasonable 
cost. The Bureau of General Information and Welfare is the me- 
dium between the university and the people of the state in all matters 
which concern their public interests such as Municipal Reference, 
Civic and Social Service, Health Instruction, Community Music and 
Community Institutes. The Bureau of Debating and Public Dis- 
cussion organizes debating clubs throughout the state and supplies 
them with advice and with syllabi and package libraries. 
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The department of clinical medicine studies the entire student 
body with relation, not only to the improved health and efficiency of 
the students, but with reference to the general problems of main- 
tainance of health, and makes tests for physicians and health officers 
throughout the state. Each student is examined at entrance, and 
last year ninety per cent voluntarily asked advice during the year. 
The number of tests made for physicians at a distance was 8,500. 

By research work in adapting seed to varying soil and climatic 
conditions, the College of Agriculture has pushed the northern limit 
of the American corn belt from southern Wisconsin to the shores of 
Lake Superior and increased the yield by an average of twelve bushels 
per acre. Similar work has been done for all other crops, and 1,500 
farmers, former students of the college, are organized for co-opera- 
tion with the college in making tests and experiments. The dairy 
department has developed six tests now in general use throughout 
the country. Since the first of these, the Babcock Test, was dis- 
covered in 1890, the dairy products of Wisconsin alone have in- 
creased in value from $21,000,000 to $80,000,000 annually. 

Other departments are busy bringing similar results in agricul- 
tural engineering, animal husbandry, rural credits, home economics 
and the like. These are results that can be measured by dollars and 
bushels but they have a profound effect on human life in making 
farm work easier and more attractive and giving the farmer a larger 
income for the education of his children and for the support of local 
institutions. 

The total number of Wisconsin people directly reached by the 
Extension Department last year was: College of Agriculture, 
225,374; Correspondence Instruction, over 6,000; Lectures and En- 
tertainments by faculty members and others, 150,000; Debating and 
Public Discussion, 85,000; General Welfare Work, 35,000; total, 
501,374. This number includes many duplicates but a conservative 
estimate places the number of different persons at more than 200,000. 

These numbers do not include the extension work of the Medical 
School, that of the inspection of public schools or the frequent bul- 
letins sent to 30,000 farmers or the 60,000 personal letters written to 
farmers. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCH FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The authorities of our state institutions, without an exception, 
affirm the need of religion in all education and they are unanimous in 
the opinion that under present conditions the state cannot provide 
the religious element. There are many who think that the state ought 
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never to make the attempt. Religion is the business of the church. 
All it needs to do is to make a more thorough and active use of the 
agencies it is now using. Either this or resign itself to seeing intel- 
lectual culture take the place of religion in the life of the state. Paro- 
chial schools and church colleges are not enough. The church must 
match the state in the thoroughness and extent of its organization, 
and must set itself seriously to the great task of vitalizing the entire 
system of public education with religion. 

Only a beginning has been made. Nine churches are at work in 
less than thirty state universities and colleges: Baptist, Catholic, 
Congregational, Disciples, Episcopalian, Lutheran, Unitarian, Meth- 
odist and Presbyterian. In no university is the number of workers 
employed adequate, and there are eighty-eight state universities of 
higher education. All of them should have the co-operation of the 
churches. The enterprise is, however, growing steadily. 


THE METHOD—PASTORAL CARE 


During the early years when this church movement at the state 
universities was finding itself and there was little organization or 
co-operation between the churches, almost the only type of work was 
that of personal counsel in religion given to individual students, and 
this personal relation with the student must ever remain the heart of 
the enterprise. This was the method of Jesus in selecting and train- 
ing his disciples. It is the most difficult and most successful form of 
Christian work. No elaboration of detail or organization can ever 
supplant it as the one method of power. The apparently slow plan 
of one Christian man with one boy, “between four eyes and two 
hearts,” is the most rapid way of saving men and bringing in the 
Kingdom of God to rule the world. This church movement has been 
justly criticized for its lack of buildings, physical equipment and 
organization, but it has brought together a splendid company of 
experts trained in the fine art of using the power of personal friend- 
ship to advance the great ends of the Kingdom. The movement has 
made wonderful strides forward in discovering and training a new 
leadership for the Church Universal. 

These university pastors are also educators. Without the prestige 
that goes with a position in the faculty and without the help of curric- 
ulum credit in attracting students, they have built up schools of 
religious instruction and held the classes together by the sheer attrac- 
tion of the subjects taught. Some of the numbers in such classes 
reported for the present year are: California 623, Indiana 325, 
Illinois 765, Kansas 1,171, Nebraska 705, Ohio 1,069, Wisconsin 
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447, Missouri 465 and Michigan 702. This work has won a place 
of first importance and is growing rapidly. Where the church has 
been able to move its college to the university center, as Wesley Col- 
lege, North Dakota, the work is organized on a university credit 
basis. 


THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY 


The number of students uniting with local churches by confes- 
sion, letter and affiliate membership shows a gratifying increase. To 
have a definite relation to the normal life of an active church during 
his university career means much for the student and for his future 
usefulness in the community. It gives him opportunity to interpret 
his new learning week by week in terms of faith. The church does 
for the Christian student what the experiment farm does for the 
student of theoretical agriculture; it keeps him in active contact with 
community interests. 

The state university ought to be a recruiting ground for the 
Christian ministry. Among the students are men of unusual power. 
The Christian student who for four years deals with the problems of 
life in the critical scientific atmosphere of the great university and 
fights out the battles of his personal faith to a victory, is better pre- 
pared to meet the needs of the world than one who postpones this 
clarifying process until he faces these same problems as a minister. 
If his faith will not stand the strain, it is better for him and for the 
world that he discover it early in his course of study. 

The reports for the present year of the number of students unit- 
ing with the local churches and of those looking forward to the Chris- 
tian ministry are few and some are incomplete, referring to only one 
or two churches at the university, but even so they are of interest as 
showing remarkable progress. 


University Number uniting with Number preparing for 
local churches Christian ministry 
California 186 108 
Cornell 92 3 
Illinois : 65 2 
Indiana 57 9 
Kansas ’ 492 47 
Michigan 176 36 
Missouri te) 68 
Nebraska 185 17 
Ohio 300 22 
Oklahoma 39 4 
Pennsylvania 47 8 
Wisconsin 496 23 


We are not able in the limited space of this report to mention 
the many lines of activity in which the churches are using the volun- 
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tary initiative of the students. They are doing valuable work for 
the church as students and are preparing themselves for greater use- 
fulness after graduation as laymen in the churches. 

For example, at Wisconsin, the Methodists have organized a 
student church with 310 student members, have purchased a valuable 
lot and will soon erect a building. The Lutherans have purchased a 
lot valued at $22,000 and are now completing the chapel of a church 
that will cost when finished, $65,000. The Presbyterians are expend- 
ing $75,000 in rebuilding and enlarging their church building, mak- 
ing special provision for office and class rooms for the use of the 
students. In each case the students are active in contributing and 
soliciting funds as well as in the regular enterprises of the church. 

At Iowa State College the Presbyterians are using a rented build- 
ing that is crowded to capacity with student classes, and the students, 
at their own initiative, are helping to secure funds for a new building. 

At Minnesota, the Methodists have laid plans for a $90,000 build- 
ing with a suitable endowment fund. 

At Illinois, similar buildings and endowments are planned by the 
Baptists, Methodists and Congregationalists. The property and 
endowment of the Presbyterian student enterprise amounts to 
$125,000. 

A state university represents the united interest of the entire 
state in education. It is the one center where all the churches of the 
state may unite and they are uniting in a very vital service. The 
plan proposed at the last meeting of this Council has not been adopted 
in all its details, but in practically every university where two or more 
churches are supporting representatives, these representatives have 
a definite form of union that fits the local situation. 

There are special reasons why these state university centers offer 
unusual opportunity for such federation of churches. The enter- 
prise is one of unselfish co-operation of the churches with the state, _ 
where the work to be done is the same for all the co-operating 
churches. The church workers are free from all temptation to per- 
nicious rivalry. The need for keeping up the membership of a local 
church is a constant temptation to the sort of competition that keeps 
churches apart. Any considerable increase in student membership 
means an increase of expense rather than a source of income. When 
several church representatives get into the swing of the work they 
feel the inspiration of doing all together a great work for the com- 
munity at large and forget their differences. For the most part the 
problems dealt with are those common to all the Christian churches 
rather than those that have to do with the divisions of the Church. 














SUNDAY SCHOOL NOMENCLATURE 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NAMES AND AGE LIMITS OF 
DEPARTMENTS IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


At a meeting of the Religious Education Association held in 
New Haven in March, 1914, a committee was appointed to study the 
problem in grading in Sunday schools. The members of that com- 
mittee are Prof. Charles F. Kent, of Yale University, Prof. Theo- 
dore G. Soares, of the University of Chicago, Rev. Franklin Mc- 
Elfresh, Teacher-Training Superintendent of the International Sun- 
day School Association, Rev. Carlton P. Mills, Educational Secre- 
tary of the Diocese of Massachusetts, and Rev. William I. Law- 
rance, Secretary of the Department of Religious Education, of the 
American Unitarian Association, Chairman. 

The task assigned this committee at the start was the compara- 
tively simple one of studying the naming of the various departments 
into which Sunday schools are usually divided, trying to find some 
nomenclature that might be generally adopted. This problem opened 
out at once into the more difficult and important one of setting age 
limits to the various grades. In pursuit of this end a questionnaire 
was prepared for the purpose of securing the views of leading edu- 
cators. This questionnaire was sent to 71 persons. Of these 31 
replied. Among those replying were 16 college professors and 
superintendents of schools in the field of secular education, 7 pro- 
fessors in theological schools, and 8 denominational directors in 
Sunday school work. We also secured and tabulated the graded 
schemes adopted by the International Sunday School Association 
and by the two general publishing houses whose books seem to be 
most widely used in schools of various denominations, the Scrib- 
ner’s series and those issued by the University of Chicago. 

The matter in hand is of so great importance and difficulty that 
we have not felt ourselves in a position to recommend as our own 
any scheme either of naming or of defining by age boundaries the 
departments into which schools should be divided. We content our- 
selves with presenting to this assembly the results of our inquiries, 
leaving others to judge of their worth. We believe that the matter 
is of importance and should be studied further. We offer as a 
contribution to that further study some tables giving the results 
cf our inquiry. 

The first table sets forth the vote secured by the question- 
naire on names of departments. Under each name first and second 
choices are given, with the number of votes for‘each. To the right 
186 
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of each of these, in brackets, are three numbers, the first indicating 
how many who thus voted are professors or superintendents dealing 
with general education, (G. E.), the second standing for professors, 
whose specialty is religious education, (Rr. E.), and the third, de- 
nominational directors Sunday schools, (s. s.). 

The tabulated votes on names of departments is as follows: 


CHART I 
The Vote on Names of Groups 
Group Name Vote Positions of Voters 
; G.E. R. E. S.S. 
I MMI Ses 805 28 deers a cues codareeatite 27 (za, @ . 6) 
ETNNIMRUIN oo ac5't cas new wacyecidacalees 6 C2 = an 
II NN eo 05. 5s eh vord wkemmelnarun wea ees 25 Cte = 64 
MEER ora. 3 co. 0ccren tees eixcmaeges 4 €’'s) .& @7 
III Te OCT OER EISEN ee 17 (25 2° 67) 
UACEMMNREE ooo. 0 55% oes whine ware eae 7 Ce zg x) 
IV (OS CO ee ee ee ert ee eee Se 17 Ce & €F 
MING Saag o's osteo sieve nk dis geecenweuuws 5 Ca. :& . 2) 
Vv WIN Pelee ccretackeeekeees ihainnulee tee 20 (12, 2, 6) 
REPMMIMEMMING os 2 235 oc dluieictedian dure eee 3 C33. ae ae 
VI PRUNE eid S's! grove: a wists. doo area eer 17 (sm, 2; <4 
CE OP eRe ee eI 5 € s, 3° 2) 


The replies received to our inquiries as to age limit for the 
different departments were very varied. This was due in part to a de- 
sire strongly felt by some to preserve sizable groups for the better 
conduct of worship, a consideration of especial importance to small 
schools. Social reasons also entered, especially the desire to keep 
pupils together who are likely to attend the same primary, grammar 
or high school on week days. At certain division points, sharp 
differences of judgment as to psychological or mental development 
have been apparent. In the following summary, as in the former, 
only two choices are tabulated: those receiving the most votes. As 
the questions involved are largely technical, special value may attach 
to the position of the voters in the educational world, indicated here 
as in the former table. 

A glance at these tables shows a remarkable unanimity of judg- 
ment in the two matters under consideration, the names and the age 
limits of the departmental division of the Sunday school. How far 
this unanimity is due to the fact that the replies were written upon 
blanks on which precisely these limits and names were already print- 
ed as a suggestion, it would be impossible to say. Each voter would, 
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of course, feel a certain prompting to endorse the scheme as sug- 
gested. That would obviously be the easiest way to answer our 
inquiry. But the character of those who have thus co-operated 
with us, the seriousness of the problem with which we asked them to 
deal, and the evident pains taken with the replies, must be our assur- 
ance that the votes sent in represent their deliberate judgment. We 
believe, therefore, that the result of our inquiries deserves careful 
consideration. 


CHART 2 
The Vote Age Limits of Groups 
Groups and Age Limits Votes Positions of Voters 
GE. RE. S.S. 
I Co IMR CCM AEST ROR Si Cun ins Wea ees eST Re 30 C15, 6 “@) 
PN eal | ROPE a eee Peewee er I ( o, 36° ¥) 
II 6 te: O55 tect eweoeotees ne eucees 24 (12, 3, 9) 
GUT 8 6 tosis iceeseusasee et eses 3 ae ae ee 
III DOODLE. sis vsadudhiscieee Medias caver 24 Ca « 9) 
PRO Dic corpse poco reMeersinenecennas 2 ‘ 'O, £) 
IV PMO EA ose pa eiwiieweie wewnsrne ces 22 (2a, 4 ¢€) 
EEO ses Corunna seeks eee sited 3 C aa a) 
V RGEC AG 5i.5 4 ceceoates es estenreweaet'ss oa% 20 (zo; 4, 6.) 
WOO 0s vss bcp teraian eettacaee pees 2 Ca oF OF 
VI PRUOST. 4. hos enecwned esac caelesen 17 (at, 4 §) 
BP OSES iti Dascaaate eos wancereaians 4 C2 A ED 


Eliminating second choices, the grading preferred by those who 
replied to our questionnaire in both titles and age-limits of depart- 
ments, is shown in the following table. 


CHART 3 


Proposed Grading for Sunday Schools 


Group Name Age Limits 
I 3to 5: 
II 6to 8 
Til 9 to 11 
IV 12to14 * 
Vv 15 to17 
VI 18 to 21 





The views so far tabulated are those of individuals, whose 
opinions are of value because of their prominence in the educational 
world. With these it seems worth while to compare the customs 
of Sunday schools throughout the country. To collect from all 
schools, or even from all denominational headquarters, statistics on 
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this point seemed unnecessarily laborious. The easier method has, 
therefore, been followed: that of taking the outline given by the 
International Sunday School Association, and those of two leading 
independent publishing houses: Scribner’s and the University of 
Chicago Press. In no other way, it would seem, could the usages 
of large numbers of schools be so satisfactorily gathered. The re- 
sult of this comparison is shown in the following table. 


CHART 4 


Comparisons of Systems 














Age Questionnaire International Scribner's Univ. of Chicago 

3 ‘ P 7 ; 
4 | Beginners Beginners Beginners Kindergarten 
5 
6 
7 | Primary Primary Primary Elementary 
8 
9 ; 

10 | Junior Elementary 

II Junior Junior 





12 
13 | Intermediate 
14 Intermediate Intermediate 
15 
16 | Senior 
17 
18 Senior Senior 
19 

20 | Advanced Adult 
21 


22 
23 Adult 











Secondary Series 
for H. S. age 





























Placing the summarized results of our questionnaire in com- 
parison with these three schemes, we observe certain similarities and 
differences that are suggestive. In the matter of names there is 
remarkable unanimity, the first three on the chart being almost 
identical. The nomenclature of the Scribner series may be supposed 
to be taken over bodily from that of the International Association, 
while the custom thus so largely adopted may be believed to have in- 
fluenced those who replied to our questionnaire. The names used 
by the University of Chicago series are whollly different, save that 
in the highest grade they use the word used by the Scribner course. 

When we turn from names to age limits other interesting points 
appear. All four systems agree that the first group should end with 
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the end of the fifth year, and the second group at the end of the 
eighth. From this point differences appear. The third period should 
end, according to the questionnaire, with eleven, in the International 
and in Scribner’s it is ended with twelve, and in the Chicago course 
with thirteen. Here is evidently room for debate, and need of ad- 
ditional light. 

The Intermediate group has a name for which almost everyone 
apologizes, and which is of indeterminate limits. The same differ- 
ences with regard to limits are found in the next department, called 
in the first three groups the Senior. Comparisons here are difficult, 
perhaps unprofitable. 

There is just here, however, a question involved that deserves 
careful consideration. Our study of names and age-limits all at 
once opens out into another problem, that of the relation of our 
Sunday schools to the church, and of our pupils to the avowed 
Christian life. How can we arrange age-groups and names of de- 
partments so that they shall serve to promote the interrelation of 
school and church and to lead most naturally to church membership ? 

It would appear that some break in the Sunday school group- 
system might appropriately occur at a point approximately near the 
time when the great religious climax comes most naturally to young 
people. Such a break occurs in our questionnaire report wherein 
the senior department ends at seventeen, and in the systems of the 
international Association and the Scribner’s series when the Inter- 
mediate department ends at sixteen. In the Chicago series, also, we 
see such a division at seventeen. But it may be seriously questioned 
whether the expression “Secondary Series” is sufficiently suggestive, 
and whether the word “Intermediate” is quite worthy as a name for 
the crowning period of Sunday school endeavor. The word 
“Senior” is, on the other hand, associated with the completion of a 
course—with graduation. It may be well to ask, therefore, whether 
it would not be well to name this climax-period “Senior.” 

Following the method suggested by our report, pupils would 
round out their preparatory course of Sunday school instruction 
with a three years’ membership in a Senior Department. A formal 
exercise of graduation might then appropriately be held, the crown- 
ing feature of which would be the ceremony of admission to the 
church. It is not supposed that the pupils’ relation to the school 
would then cease, nor has experience shown that graduation exer- 
cises tend to bring the young people’s connection with the Sunday 
school to a close. But the step here suggested—formal graduation 
in which church admission is an essential feature—does most cer- 
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tainly place the pupils in a new attitude toward the school. Hence- 
forth they are no longer mere pupils; they are co-workers, fellow- 
citizens, burden-bearers, members of the commonwealth of disciples 
of the Word and laborers in the vineyard. Let them, therefore, 
enter a distinct department of the school, which, as our report sug- 
gests, might well be called “Advanced.” There may be a better 
name for this post-graduate department, but the word “Senior” so 
largely used for this period, being a familiar undergraduate term, 
seems to be a less worthy designation. 

It will be observed that in the tables given in this report pupils 
have been grouped wholly according to their ages. The familiar 
term “grades” has not been used. There arises, however, the ques- 
tion whether it may be well to use the grade numbers in addition to 
or perhaps instead of the pupils’ ages. Most Sunday schools and 
publication boards seem to follow the custom of the public schools, 
calling the group aged about six Grade /, those a year older Grade 
II, and so on to—and ending with—Grade XJI, which includes 
pupils of about the usual age of graduation from the high school. 
This use of the term “grade” has the disadvantage of introducing a 
second and an arbitrary name for each class-group. It has, how- 
ever, the advantage of giving a certain elasticity to each group, mak- 
ing it easier to bring together for instruction pupils of varying age 
but of like development. Your committee has not discussed this 
phase of the problem but suggests it for further consideration. 

Our great problem, lying back of this study we have been 
making, as it lies back of much of our work in religious education, 
is to frame a scheme. that will take children of tender years, fit in- 
struction to growing needs and capacities, promote them from grade 
to grade at normal transition points, and graduate them into the 
church and into active Christian lives. As an attempt looking in 
that direction, this report is respectfully submitted. 

For THE COMMITTEE. 
WitiraM I, LAwRANCE, Chairman, 








PROPOSED BY-LAWS* 


ARTICLE I 


NAME, PurRPOSE, PLACE, Etc. 


Sec. 1. Name. The name of the corporation shall be “THE 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION.” 

Sec. 2. Purpose. The purpose of this Association shall be to 
promote religious and moral education. 

Sec. 3. Pluce. The business of said corporation shall be located 
in Chicago, in the State of Illinois, and its business offices at such 
places in said city as its directors shall from time to time direct. 


ARTICLE II 


MEMBERSHIP, KINnps, Etc. 


Sec. 1. Membership. The membership of the Association shall 
consist of all persons who upon application have been duly elected 
by the Executive Board and have paid the annual fees as required by 
the By-laws. 

Sec. 2. Kinds. There shall be two classes of Members: Active 
and Life. 

Sec. 3. ‘Active. Active members shall be: 

(1.) Any persons engaged in, or interested in, the work of reli- 
gious or moral education. 

(2.) Institutions and organizations thus engaged. Active mem- 
bers electing to pay annually from five to ten dollars shall be desig- 
nated as “Active Contributing Members.” Active members electing 
to pay annually from ten dollars upward shall be designated as 
“Active Sustaining Members.” 

Sec. 4. Life. Life members shall be any persons who have paid 
$100.00 at any one time to the Association. 

Sec. 5. Duration of Membership. A written application for 
active membership and its acceptance by the Executive Board, shall 
constitute an agreement between the applicant and the corporation 


to continue such membership and pay annual dues, unless written 
*The Proposed By-Laws of the Religious Education Association, presented a the Convention, 


— N. Y., March 6th, rors, for the information of members, and for action at the Convention 
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notice of discontinuance is sent to the General Secretary one month 
before the end of the year for which dues have been paid. Member- 
ship may be resumed on payment of the current fee. 

Sec. 6. Fees. All fees shall become due annually at the date of 
joining the Association. 

Sec. 7. Voting. Any active member of said corporation in good 
standing at the time of any annual or special meeting, shall be en- 
titled to one vote. 

Sec. 8. Election of Members. The Executive Committee shall 
pass upon the applications for membership and have the right to 
accept or reject any and all applications. 

Sec. 9. Publications. All members whose fees are paid shall 
receive the current publication, including the magazine, “Religious 
Education,” without extra charge, the membership fee of $3.00 
being credited as subscription for the same. 


ARTICLE III 


MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL 


Sec. 1. Board of Directors. The affairs of the corporation shall 
be managed and controlled by a Board of Directors, who shall be 
elected by the Active members of the corporation at the annual meet- 
ing of the members of the corporation. 

The Board of Directors shall consist of twenty-one members 
elected for periods as hereinafter provided, and one member from 
each State, Province, or Foreign Civil District, having a membership 
of twenty-five or more in the Association, together with twenty 
additional members at large, all of which latter members shall serve 
for one year or until their successors are chosen. 

In case of the twenty-one directors above, three are to be elected 
to hold office for the period of one year, or until their successors are 
elected, three for the period of two years or until their successors 
are elected, three for the period of three years or until their suc- 
cessors are elected, three for the period of four years or until their 
successors are elected, three for the period of five years or until 
their successors are elected, three for the period of six years or until 
their successors are elected, three for the period of seven years or 
until their successors are elected. 

Sec. 2. Annual Meetings. After the year 1915 there shall be 
held, on the first Tuesday of the month next following the Annual 
Convention, of each year, annual meetings of the corporation for 
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the purpose of electing directors whose terms shall have expired 
under the provision of the above section, and to transact such other 
business as may legally come before such meeting. Such meetings 
shall be held at the office of the corporation unless members are 
otherwise notified. 

Sec. 3. Special Meetings. Special meetings of the corporation 
may be called by the Recording Secretary upon request of a majority 
of the Board of Directors, or upon written request to the Secretary 
by seventy-five members of the corporation. 

Sec. 4. Qualification. Any person a member of the corporation 
may be elected a director. The vote shall be by ballot, and a majority 
of those voting shall be necessary for an election. 

Sec. 5. Vacancies. Vacancies on the Board of Directors may 
be filled by the directors at a meeting regularly called or held. 

Sec. 6. Compensation. No director shall receive a salary or 
compensation for services as director. 

Sec. 7. Quorum. One hundred members of the corporation, 
present in person or by proxy, shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business at any regular meeting of the members and 
fifty for any special meeting of the members. 


ARTICLE IV 
MEETING OF DrREcToRS, QuoruM, Etc. 


Sec. 1. Directors’ Meetings. The first meeting of the Board of 
Directors shall convene immediately upon the adjournment of the 
regular annual meeting of the members. 

Sec. 2. Special Meetings. Special meetings of the Board of 
Directors may be called at any time by the President, and in his 
absence by the Recording Secretary, by application in writing by 
fifteen members of the Board of Directors, by mailing to each Di- 
rector, at least three days prior to the date of such meeting, a written 
or printed notice, stating the object, time, and place of such meeting. 

Sec. 3. Quorum. A quorum shall consist of seven members of 
the Board of Directors, but directors less than a quorum may adjourn 
the meeting to a future day. 


ARTICLE V 


OFFIceErs, DuTIEs, Etc. 


Sec. 1. The officers of the corporation shall be a President, 
First Vice-President, Sixteen Vice-Presidents, to be elected by the 
members of the Association, at the regular meeting, and Recording 
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Secretary, General Secretary and a Treasurer, to be elected by the 
Board of Directors at its first meeting, and which officers shall hold 
their respective offices for a period of one year, or until their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualify. The following officers, President, 
First Vice-President, Recording Secretary, General Secretary and 
Treasurer, so elected, together with the twenty-one directors first 
described in Paragraph Two of Section 1, Article III, of these By- 
‘laws, shall constitute an “Executive Board,” which shall meet as 
often as the conduct of the business of the corporation may require, 
and shall make a report at each annual meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors, and at each annual Convention of the Corporation, and at 
each annual meeting of the corporation. Any director is eligible to 
election as an officer. 

Sec. 2. President. The President shall preside at the meetings 
of the Association and of the Board of Directors, shall prepare the 
program for the general sessions of the annual conventions, and shall 
perform the duties usually devolving upon a presiding officer. In 
his absence the first Vice-President in order who is present, shall 
preside, and in the absence of all Vice-Presidents, a pro-tempore 
Chairman shall be appointed on nominations, the Recording Secre- 
tary putting the question. 

Sec. 3. Recording Secretary. The Recording Secretary shall 
keep a full and accurate report of the proceedings of the general 
meetings of the Association, of all meetings of the Board of Di- 
rectors, and of all meetings of the Executive Board. 

Sec. 4. Treasurer. The Treasurer shall receive, and hold, 
invest, or expend, under the direction of the Executive Board, all 
money paid to the Association; shall keep an exact account of 
receipts and expenditures, with vouchers for the latter; shall render 
the accounts for the fiscal year ending April 30th, to the Executive 
Board, and when these are approved by the Executive Board, shall 
report the same to the Board of Directors. The Treasurer shall give 
such bond for the faithful discharge of his duties as may be required 
by the Executive Board. The Board of Directors shall have over- 
sight of all the interests of the Association, except those herein in- 
trusted to the Executive Board. 

Sec. 5. Executive Board. The Executive Board (1) shall pro- 
vide for the safe keeping and expenditure of all funds of the Associa- 
tion; (2) shall carry into effect the actions of the Association and of 
the various Departments; (3) shall publish the report of the Con- 
ventions, of Departments, and of Special Committees, of such other 
material as shall further the purpose of the Association in the journal 
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“Religious Education,” or by other suitable means. The Executive 
Board shall elect its own chairman. 

Sec. 6. General Secretary. The Executive Board shall fix the 
salary of the General Secretary, and have the power to employ other 
necessary secretaries, and fix their compensation and their terms of 
office. 

Sec. 7. Quorum. A quorum shall consist of seven members of 
the Executive Board, but members less than a quorum may adjourn 
the meeting to a future date. 


ARTICLE VI 
DEPARTMENT, COUNCIL oF RELiIGIous EpucaTIon, Etc. 


Sec 1. Departments. For the work of investigations, special 
studies and conferences the Association shall maintain organized 
Departments as follows: (1) The Council of Religious Education ; 
(2) Universities and Colleges; (3) Theological Seminaries; (4) 
Churches and Pastors; (5) Sunday Schools and Teacher Training; 
(6) Public Schools; (7) Private Schools; (8) Fraternal and Social 
Service; (9) Training Schools; (10) Christian Associations; (11) 
Young People’s Societies; (12) The Home; (13) Libraries; (14) 
The Press; (15) Foreign Mission Schools; (16) Summer As- 
semblies. 

Sec. 2. Other Departments. Other departments may be or- 
ganized on the approval of the Executive Board as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

Sec. 3. Voting. In each department except the Council of Reli- 
gious Education the voting membership shall consist of members of 
the Association. 

Sec. 4. Organization. Each of the Departments under the 
Association shall be organized with a President, a Recording Secre- 
tary, and an Executive Secretary. The President shall preside at 
the meetings of the department, and shall perform the other duties 
of a presiding officer. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record 
of the proceedings of the meetings of the department, and a list of 
the members of the department. The Executive Secretary shall be 
appointed by the Executive Board, and shall hold office continuously, 
subject to the action of the Board. His duty shall be to keep the 
machinery of the department in motion. The President, the Secre- 
taries, and not less than three nor more than seven members of the 
department, shall constitute the Executive Committee for the depart- 
ment, all of whom shall be elected by ballot on a majority vote of 
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the members of the department present and voting at a meeting held 
at the time of the annual convention, and they shall hold office for 
one year and until their successors are chosen. The action of these 
departments shall be recognized as the official action of the Associa- 
tion only when approved by the Executive Board. In the event of 
any department failing to hold an election the officers shall be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 5. Council of Religious Education. The Council of Reli- 
gious Education shall consist of sixty persons, active members of the 
Association. Membership in the Council shall be by election, ten 
members being elected yearly for a term of six years. Members shall 
be elected and vacancies shall be filled. The absence of a member 
from two consecutive annual meetings of the Council may be re- 
garded as equivalent to resignation of membership, and a new mem- 
ber may be elected for the unexpired term. There shall be a regular 
annual meeting of the council, in connection with the annual meeting 
of the Association. Election of members of the Council by the 
Council shall take place at this meeting. 

The Council shall have for its object to reach and to disseminate 
correct thinking on all general subjects relating to religious and 
moral education. Also, in cooperation with the other departments 
of the Association, it shall initiate, conduct, and guide the thorough 
investigation and consideration of important education questions 
within the scope of the Association. On the basis of its investi- 
gations and considerations the Council shall make to the Association, 
or to the Board of Directors, such recommendations as it deems 
expedient relating to the work of the Association. 

There shall be appointed annually some person to submit at the 
next annual meeting a report on the progress of religious and moral 
education during the year; this person need not be selected from the 
members of the Council. 

The Council shall elect its own officers and adopt its own by-laws, 
provided that these shall not be inconsistent with the Constitution 
and By-laws of the Association. 


ARTICLE VII 


AMENDMENT, OR ALTERATION, OF By-LAWS 


Sec. 1. Amendment. These By-laws may be modified, amended 
or altered at any annual meeting, or at any adjourned session of 
such annual meeting. 
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ARTICLE VIII 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Sec. 1. Recommendations. Recommendations concerning the 
policy of the organization, or officers to be elected, may be made to 
the members of the corporation, Board of Directors, or the Execu- 
tive Board by the members present at the Annual Convention, which 
recommendations shall be followed and adhered to as far as possible. 


ARTICLE IX 


RULES 


Sec. 1. Rules. Roberts “Rules of Order” shall be the rules 
used in the conduct of all meetings. 


THE TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The twelfth annual convention of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation was held in Buffalo, N. Y., March 3rd to 7th. The program 
as printed in RELicious Epucation for February was carried out 
with a number of notable additions in different sections. The con- 
vention opened with the meetings of the Commissions of the Depart- 
ment of Sunday Schools. These were attended in numbers beyond 
the expectation of the officers and a keen interest was manifested in 
the reports of the following Commissions on Sunday School Nomen- 
clature, on Psychological Data, and on Social Relations of Youth 
to the Church. 

The meetings of the Council followed, beginning on the night of 
March 3rd and devoted the attention of the members of the Council 
to the reports on “The Training and Supply of Professional Workers 
in Religious Education.” ‘The findings of the Council were sum- 
marized in the following statement : 

“A new profession, that of religious educaivi, is springing up— 
a profession which, like that of public education, has several branches. 
There are 135 Directors of Religious Education; 304 full-time 
workers employed by religious bodies in editorial, administrative, 
and field work in religious education; 189 full-time secretaries in the 
International Sunday School Association ; over 330 boys’ work sec- 
retaries in Christian Associations; and a score of instructors and 
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professors giving their entire time to religious education in colleges, 
universities, and theological seminaries. In addition, there is a large 
group of instructors of religious education in training schools for 
lay workers, and there are several hundred part-time workers in 
various fields. 

“But adequate training for professional work in religious educa- 
tion is rare. What is more serious, present opportunities for such 
training are utterly inadequate to meet the need. Enormous waste 
of resources is one result. Buildings, equipment, and human labor 
are not controlled by knowledge that already exists and should be 
made available. The children, the church, and the society that is to 
be are the ultimate losers. 

“We must free ourselves from the fallacy that the training of 
workers in religious education consists in transmitting to them a set 
of cut and dried devices. Our problems require scientific methods 
for their solution; our leaders must have professional training and 
the professional spirit. Those who attain this standard should re- 
ceive recognition as specialists; they should have discretion and the 
right of initiative in their respective fields; they should receive pro- 
fessional compensation which must ever include provision for growth 
through books, travel, conventions and study courses. Further, our 
churches must learn that religious education requires equipment in 
buildings, libraries, and teaching materials and apparatus, and that 
all expenditures in the field of religious education should be controlled 
by the best available knowledge as to what religious education is. 

“For the training and supply of professional workers we must 
look chiefly to educational institutions that owe their existence to 
religious motives. We have repeatedly requested such colleges to 
give courses in the rudiments of religious education, to the end that 
our educated laymen may know something of real life in home and 
church. Many colleges have responded to these requests, and the 
responses are increasing. We now urge a further step. It is that 
the privately endowed colleges adopt at once the policy of ultimately 
giving to religious education as extended and thorough treatment as 
they give to public education. Whatever theories are held as to the 
proper aim of the college curriculum, the fact is that preparation for 
a license to teach in the schools of the state is now provided in a 
large proportion of the colleges that were founded in the interest of 
religion. Let these colleges prepare to offer equal preparation to 
teach religion. This will result not only in sending college graduates 
back to their home churches ready to do a layman’s work, but also 
in laying a foundation for advanced courses on the part of the few 
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who should go forward to professional studies. For this advanced 
professional training we must look to our theological seminaries, 
the graduate schools of universities and colleges for teachers. 
Among the seminaries it will be necessary to draw clearly a distinc- 
tion between general preparation for the pastorate and specialized 
preparation for a life work in religious education. To seminaries, 
universities, colleges for teachers, working in conjunction, we must 
look for research work and for the preparation of teachers of 
religious education for colleges and universities and for seminaries 
and training schools. 

“Such is the task before us. It is nothing less than the creation 
of a system of professional training for the leaders of the religious 
education movement.” 

The addresses at the general sessions were given by the President, 
Rt. Rev. Charles D. Williams, D.D., Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Michigan, Detroit, Mich.; Francis G. Peabody, LL.D., Professor 
Emeritus, Harvard University; Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch, D.D., 
Professor, Rochester Theological Seminary; Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Vice-President, The National Child Welfare League and 
Professor of Sociology, Meadville Theological Seminary; Rabbi 
Henry Berkowitz, Ph.D., Chancellor Jewish Chautauqua Society, 
Philadelphia; Professor Charles S. Gardner, Ph.D., Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Louisville; Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot, 
Member, Massachusetts Board of Education, Boston; Charles F. 
Thwing, LL.D., President, Western Reserve University, Cleveland ; 
Graham Taylor, President, Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy, and Editor, The Survey; Charles S. Macfarland, Ph.D., Gen- 
eral Secretary, the Federal Council, and Member, Continuation 
Committee, World Alliance of the Churches. 

At the annual business meeting the officers were elected as 


follows: 


OFFICERS FOR 1915-16 


President : George B. Stewart, LL.D., President, Auburn, Theo- 


logical Seminary. 
First Vice-President: Henry S. Pritchett, LL.D., President, 
The Carnegie Foundation, New York. 


Vice-Presidents 


Chancellor Elmer E. Brown, Ph.D., New York. 
President Clarence A. Barbour, D.D., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Hon. P. P. Claxton, Ph.D., Washington. 

President W. H. P. Faunce, LL.D., Providence. 
President R. A. Falconer, Litt.D., Toronto, Ont. 
President A. Ross Hill, LL.D., Columbia, Mo. 
Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, Ph.D., Nashville. 

Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, Boston. 

President A. Lawrence Lowell, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Chancellor Chas. P. Norton, Buffalo. 

Rev. Andrew V. V. Raymond, D.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Philadelphia. 

President Charles F. Thwing, LL.D., Cleveland. 
President W. O. Thompson, LL.D., Columbus, Ohio. 
Rt. Rev. Charles D. Williams, Detroit. 

President Mary E. Woolley, Litt.D., Mt. Holyoke, Mass. 


Directors at Large 


Rev. W. H. Boocock, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dean Charles R. Brown, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 
Rev. Carey Bonner, London, England. 

Mr. W. M. Birks, Montreal. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Boston, Mass. 
President William T. Foster, Ph.D., Portland, Ore. 
Mr. Galen H. Fisher, Tokyo, Japan. 

President A. Gandier, Knox College, Toronto. 
President Caleb F. Gates, LL.D., Robert College, Constantinople. 
Henry W. Holmes, Wellington, New Zealand. 

Rev. E. L. King, LL.D., Belguam, India. 

Rev. Henry H. Lowry, D.D., Pekin, China. 

Bishop E. D. Mouzon, D.D., Dallas, Texas. 
President E. Y. Mullins, D.D., Louisville, Ky. 

Prof. J. E. McFadyen, D.D., Glasgow, Scotland. 
President Charles S. Nash, D.D., Berkeley, Cal. 
Rev. John H. Rice, Ph.D., St. Louis, Mo. e 
Rev. Doremus Scudder, D.D., Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Rev. Principle John Scrimger, D.D., Montreal. 
President George E. Vincent, Ph.D., Univ. of Minn. 
Prof. Henry Van Dyke, Ambassador, the U. S., at the Hague. 


State Directors 


California—Prof. William F. Badé, Ph.D., Berkeley. 
Connecticut—Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., New Haven. 
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Georgia—Major R. J. Guinn, Atlanta. 

Iowa—President John H. T. Main, Ph.D., Grinnell. 

Illinois—Rev. J. W. F. Davis, D.D., Winnetka. 

Indiana—President Robert L. Kelley, LL.D., Earlham, Rich- 
mond. 

Kansas—President Silas Eber Price, Ph.D., Ottawa. 

Maine—Prof. Alfred W. Anthony, D.D., Lewiston. 

Maryland—President W. W. Guth, Ph.D., Baltimore. 

Massachusetts—Dean George Hodges, D.D., Cambridge. 

Michigan—Rev. J. Percival Huget, D.D., Detroit. 

Minnesota—Prof. L. A. Weigle, Ph.D., Northfield. 

Mississippi—Rev. Robert Selby, Brookhaven. 

Missouri—Prof. W. W. Charters, Columbia. 

New York—Herbert W. Gates, M.A., Rochester. 

New Jersey—Prof. W. J. Thompson, Madison. 

North Carolina—Prof. W. R. Cullom, D.D., Wake Forest. 

North Dakota—Prof. Vernon P. Squires, University. 

Ohio—Mr. D. C. Mathews, Cleveland. 

Ontario, Canada—Rev. R. Douglas Fraser, D.D., Toronto. 

Rhode Island—Prof. H. T. Fowler, Ph.D., Providence. 

South Carolina—President Henry N. Snyder, Litt.D., Spart- 
anburg. 

Tennessee—President Bruce R. Payne, Ph.D., Nashville. 

Texas—President S. D. Brooks, Waco. 

Virginia—Prof. W. M. Forest, Charlottesville. 

Wisconsin—President Edward D. Eaton, LL.D., Beloit. 


The Executive Board 
(Who are also members of the Board of Directors.) 


For the year ending April 30th. 


1916 Francis G. Peabody, LL.D., Professor (Emeritus) Harvard 


University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Wm. Fraser McDowell, S.T.D., Bishop, Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Chicago, II. 


1917 Richard C. Hall, United States Rubber Co., Chicago, IIl. 





Harry Pratt Judson, LL.D., President, The University of 
Chicago. 

George A. Coe, LL.D., Professor, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City. 
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1918 Lucius Teter, President, Chicago Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
Chicago. 
Herbert L. Willett, D.D., Professor, The University of 
Chicago. 
Abram W. Harris, LL.D., President, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, IIl. 
1919 David R. Forgan, President, The National City Bank, Chi- 
cago. 
Miss Caroline Hazard, LL.D., Santa Barbara, California. 
Shailer Mathews, LL.D., Dean, Divinity School, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
1920 Wnm.C. Bittings, D.D., Pastor Baptist Church, St. Louis, Mo. 
Wm. Douglas Mackenzie, LL.D., President, Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
Loring Wilbur Messer, General Secretary, The Y. M. C. A. 
of Chicago. 
1921 Jesse A. Baldwin, Judge, Circuit Court, Cook County, Chi- 
cago, Iil. 
Henry Churchill King, LL.D., President, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
N. W. Harris, Chicago, IIl. 
1922 Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., D.D., Director, Board of Mis- 
sionary Preparation, New York City. 
Richard C. Hughes, D.D., College Secretary, Presbyterian 
Board, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Julius Rosenwald, President, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


A testimonial was presented to the General Secretary in appre- 
ciation of ten years of service with the Association. 


DECLARATIONS OF THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, MARCH 5, 1915 


The following is the Declaration of Principles prepared by a 
committee consisting of George A. Coe, Francis G. Peabody, Fred- 
erick Tracy and George B. Stewart, and unanimously adopted by the 
convention. 

This convention, called to consider “the rights of the child,” is 
evidence that the conscience of the people is awakening to the fact 
that society is wronging its most defenseless members. 

Society does not yet effectively recognize the right to be well 
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born. The preventable physical defects with which multitudes of 
children start life are an invasion of rights more serious than attacks 
of highwaymen. 

Society does not yet effectively recognize the right of children 
to real mothers and real fathers, or the right to be trained through 
responsibilities. 

Society does not yet effectively recognize the right of the child 
to health. 

It does not fully recognize the right to grow. Powers for growth 
and for human happiness are being turned into commercial assets. 

Society does not effectively recognize the right of the child to 
be educated. Witness the insufficient accommodations in our 
schools, the elimination of pupils, the early entrance into industries. 

Society does not effectively recognize the right to character. We 
condemn certain people of antiquity for exposing infants to the 
natural elements; but we expose American children to moral conta- 
gion,—and we do it for gain. 

Society does not effectively recognize the right of children to 
the religious heritage of the race. We are as yet at the beginning of 
the problem of providing religious education for the children of the 
whole nation. We rejoice at the multiplying efforts of churches to 
give to the children of whole communities instruction in religion, 
comparable in method and in continuity to instruction in the public 
schools. 

Our problem requires co-operation between the public school, the 
home, the churches, agencies of philanthropy and reform like the 
National Child-Labor Committee, the civic authorities, and right- 
minded individuals. 

We cannot save ourselves unless we save the children. Every one 
of our great social wrongs bears most heavily upon them. Militar- 
ism means bringing children into the world to hate one another, and 
then be shot to death. Sexual immorality reveals the depth of its 
meaning in its ruthless effects upon all that is vital to healthy, happy, 
and moraliy growing childhood. ‘The economic injustice under 
which our people smart wrongs the children most of all, for it robs 
them at once of home and health, and the right to be children until 
the normal period for assuming the responsibility of self-support. 
The inequalities of our laws as between the sexes imply this most 
of all: that a part of the natural protection and guidance of children 
is withheld. 

We declare that this situation calls upon our whole people to 
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repent, and to resolve that, through homes and churches, through 
occupations and industrial relations, through civic and community 
life, through co-operation with child-helping agencies, and through 
the exercise of the rights of citizenship, the full rights of the child 
shall be recognized and secured. 
Respectfully submitted. 

George A. Coe 

Francis G. Peabody 

Frederick Tracy 

George B. Stewart, 

Committee. 

The thanks of the Association are especially due to those efficient 
committees which took charge of the important local arrangements 
of the convention, and while it is difficult to single out any particular 
committee, special mention should be made of the really fine musical 
programs presented by the committee of which Dr. W. S. Goodale 
was chairman. 


AN APPRECIATION 


My dear Mr. Cope: Some of your associates have observed that 
the Convention of 1915 marks the tenth year of your devotion to the 
interests of the Religious Education Association, and we are unwill- 
ing to let this anniversary pass without giving ourselves the happiness 
of expressing in some degree our gratitude and appreciation. 

We realize that the efficiency of the Association through these 
years has been chiefly due to your wise and spirited leadership ; that 
you have sacrificed much to perform the difficult and often disheart- 
ening task of directing our deliberations and securing our financial 
support, and that your services, both in our office and in the field oi 
literary production, make one of the most distinctive assets of the 
Association. 

We take the liberty therefore of handing you the enclosed slight 
testimonial of our affection and regard, in which, were there time to 
secure co-operation, many others would gladly have joined, asking 
you to apply it to some convenience or ornament of your home, not 
altogether forgetting the “Rights of the Child.” 

Cordially, 
(Signed) Francis G. PEABopy. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD TO THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS 
of The Religious Education Association 


On behalf of the Executive Board of The Religious Education 
Association, the Chairman submits the following report for the 
calendar year 1914. 

The Board organized by the election of the following officers: 

Chairman, Abram Winegardner Harris; Vice-President, Judge 
Jesse A. Baldwin; Recording Secretary, Charles Macaulay Stuart, 
Litt.D. 

The standing committees were organized under the following 
chairmen : 

Business: Messrs. Forgan, Baldwin, Rosenwald, Hall, Teter, 
Messer. 

Editorial: Messrs. Mathews, Willett and Stuart. 

Convention: Messrs. Williams, Judson and McDowell. 

Membership: Messrs. Teter, Folds and Messer. 

The Board held six regular meetings, with a quorum present at 
each, and two special meetings, during the year, and has given atten- 
tion to the usual business of the Association, most of it of routine 
character. 

The financial report is one of the most encouraging in the history 
of the Association. The yearly income from all sources amounted 
to $16,332.73, and the total expenditures were $16,111.82, leaving 
a balance of $220.91. 

With this year Dr. Henry Frederick Cope completes ten years 
of service as General Secretary. It is very little to say that his has 
been a remarkable service. The extent and number of his activities 
have been a constant surprise to the members of the Board. His 
success in obtaining funds—for these have come chiefly through his 
efforts—his wisdom in dealing with difficult problems, the soundness 
of his judgment in his appeal to the public and in his preparation of 
programs, his fertility, originality and force, shown in the prepara- 
tion of the published documents of the Association, and, withal, his 
personal bearing in his relations with the members of the Associa- 
tion, and more particularly with the members of this Board, mark 
him an executive and leader of rare gifts and usefulness. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. W. Harris, 
Chairman, Executive Board. 











NOTES 


Jamestown College of North Dakota has organized a department 
of religious education. 


The R. E. A. will have a special exhibit of its work in the Church 
and Education section at the Panama Exposition. 


“Vocational Guidance,” quoted in our book reviews for Febru- 
ary as at 75 cents, should have been listed at $1.25. 


Vanderbilt University announces twenty-one courses open to 
laymen, without charge, for tuition in the Bible, the Church and 
Social Service. 


Out of the twenty accredited colleges in Iowa seven have under- 
graduate courses in religious education in addition to the work in 
Biblical literature, religion and church history. Drake offers five 
courses; Grinnell, three; Coe, two, and the others, one each. 


The Book Bureau, conducted by Dr. William Burgess at Des 
Plaines, IIl., seeks to correct the evils of sensationalism and puerile 
curiosity in the literature of social hygiene. It gives advice regard- 
ing the best books in this field. 


The Southern Sociological Congress will be held in Houston, 
Texas, May 8-11, the general theme being “The Conservation of 
Health,” with sections on moral health and mental health. The 
general secretary of the R. E. A. is to be one of the speakers. 


Some interesting figures appear in Dr. Carroll’s report of church 
statistics for 1914. The total increase in all faiths in membership 
was over three-fourths of a million. But this is only an average 
increase of two per cent. The grand total of members is 38,708,149, 
of whom 17,438,862 are in the churches of the Federal Council. 


Remitting for 1915, the general secretary of one of the largest 
and most successful state Sunday school associations says, regard- 
ing the issues of REL1cious Epucation, “I consider these most valu- 
able not only to me personally and professionally, but for all the 
members of our field force.” 


Announcement has been made from the headquarters office of 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction, of the pre- 
liminary program for its forty-second annual meeting at Baltimore, 
Maryland, May 12 to 19. The conference will meet under the 
presidency of Mrs. John M. Glenn, of New York, the second woman 
president it has ever had. 
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Arrangements have been made with the Des Moines school 
board to give credit for Bible study in the three high schools of 
Des Moines. Classes have been organized in each school, with in- 
structors from the faculty. The work will be carried on outside 
of school hours. This is the first time that credits have been thus 
given in Iowa, but it is in line with a resolution adopted by the lowa 
State Teachers’ Association in its recent convention in Des Moines. 


The German Evangelical Synod of North America reports 535 
of their ministers engaged in teaching local church schools, 314 of 
these schools having a term of from six to nine months a year, 299 
are summer schools, and 214 are Saturday schools. This indicates 
the seriousness with which the Lutheran church takes the week-day 
religious instruction of its children. The figures for the above are 
all in addition to the 721 confirmation classes. 


Seventy-one courses in religious education are now offered, as 
courses training undergraduates for usefulness in the educational 
work of the churches, by thirty-four colleges. Of these nineteen 
have special departmental libraries of religious education, ten: have 
special exhibits, eleven have practice schools and seven have estab- 
lished some form of organization for the culture of the professional 
spirit, such as Religious Education Clubs. In six colleges—Carle- 
ton, Columbia, Drake, Grinnell, James Millikin, Yale and University 
of Chicago—students are permitted to major in religious education. 


Interesting figures recently compiled show that the number of 
professional workers in religious education is rapidly increasing. 
Outside the ranks of the American Sunday School Union and the 
International Association (the latter employing 71 field workers) 
there are 16 city secretaries of Sunday school work non-denomina- 
tional; 488 denominational field secretaries; 116 administrative 
offices in religious education for the denominations and 43 editors 
in this field; then there are, so far as our present records go, 127 
professional Directors of Religious Education in local churches. 
This makes a total of 745 persons employed, and this list is un- 
doubtedly incomplete and does not include those of the American 
Sunday School Union. 


According to the Yale Alumni Weekly theological seminaries 
report this year a conspicuous increase in the number of students, 
with prospects of even more to follow. About twenty years ago one 
might have found practically the low water mark of graduations 
from the academic into the theological department of many of the 
colleges, Yale included. Some of the Yale classes of that time had 
less than a dozen men who avowed an intention, at graduation, of 
taking up the ministry. An average class revealed, at its decennial, 
12 men out of 237 graduates who were in the ministry, The num- 
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ber had fallen one at quindecennial, and one or two more at vicennial. 
The ministry had regularly stood fifth in the list of professions 
chosen by its members. It is not conspicuously at Yale, however, 
that the reaction to the ministry appears. The recruits come chiefly 
from the colleges west, or the smaller colleges of New England. 
The Yale School of Religion, in its new organization and with its 
present leadership, is getting its share of the increase. 


At a joint meeting of the secretaries of the church educational 
societies held in Chicago, Jan. 13 to 15, the following resolutions 
were passed regarding the relation of the church to the public school. 

That in view of the great importance of Bible instruction as 
related to public education, this council recommends to the church 
boards composing this body that they bring before their supreme 
judicatories a full statement of the situation looking toward action 
in the following particulars: 

1. The favoring of legislation calculated to safeguard the right 
to have the Bible read in the public schools. 

2. The favoring of academic recognition by public school 
authorities for academic work done in Bible study outside of school 
hours. 

3. Requests to standardizing bodies in public instruction that 
they define the conditions under which academic recognition may 
be given for academic work done in Bible study. 

4. The encouraging of churches and Sunday schools to provide 
for such Bible instruction and allied work as will prepare them to 
bear their part in the movement looking toward the proper function- 
ing of the church and the public school in religious education. 


PaciFric Coast CONVENTION 


A general convention of the Religious Education Association is 
to be held in connection with the Panama Exposition at Oakland 
August 27-29. Among the speakers who have already promised to 
participate are: Dr. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Dr. Theodore G. Soares, of the University of Chicago; Pres. 
Wm. T. Foster, of Reed College, Portland, Oregon; Rev. J. Per- 
cival Huget, of Detroit, Mich.; Pres. Joseph Swain, Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, Pa.; Dr. David Starr Jordan, Leland-Stam- 
ford, Calif.; Pres. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Berkeley, Calif.; Pres. 
A. Ross Hill, University of Missouri; Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, af 
Boston; Dr. Edward D. Eaton, of Beloit, Wis.; Dr. Richard C. 
Hughes, Madison, Wis.; Rev. John C. Miller, Berkeley. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


BrBticAL Lisraries. Ernest Cushing Richardson. (Princeton 
Univ. Press, $1.25 net.) A remarkable account of the great libra- 
ries, from the literary point of view, from the Babylonian period 
to the middle of the second century A. D. Fascinating to all libra- 
rians and of value to all students of Biblical literature. 

THE PsyCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 
Richard H. K. Gill. (Sherman, French & Co., Boston, $1.00 net.) 
A plea for the greater values of the intellectual approach to the 
religious life. While the study is brief and somewhat fragmentary, 
the author has brought together much good material on the practical 
problem of conversion in the church, the relation of the emotional 
and mental activities to the religious life. 

THe CuristTiAN FaitH. W.C. Clark. (Sherman, French & 
Co., Boston, $1.50 net.) A conservative statement, in thirty chap- 
ters, of the outstanding Christian doctrines. Intended for the use 
of inquirers and young people. 

Gop’s Patus To Peace. Ernst Richard. (The Abingdon Press, 
New York, 75c net.) An essay on peace, suggesting that ihe de- 
velopment of modern society points the way to closer, saner and 
harmonious international relationships. A treatise on “get to- 
gether,”’ which is well written and deserves careful attention. 

EpucaTion THrouGH Pray. Henry S. Curtis. (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, $1.50.) We shall be greatly surprised to 
discover any aspect or form of play with even the remotest relation 
to general education, which is not treated in this book, surely the 
best compendium on play as a practical educational factor that has 
yet been issued. A remarkably useful book. It is to be hoped that 
now someone will treat of the use and guidance of play by the church 
and Sunday school. 

INTRODUCTION AND USE OF THE GRADED Lessons, J. L. Bald- 
win. (Methodist Book Concern, New York, 50c net.) A simple 
manual on the principles and theme of the present International 
Graded Lessons. Gives a statement of the development of these 
lessons and of their underlying principles. This book should be in 
the hands of all officers and directors using these lessons. 

NATIONAL Epucation Association, Addresses and Proceed- 
ings, St. Paul, 1914. (N. E. A., Ann Arbor, Mich.) The report 
of the St. Paul convention strikes an unusually high level in the 
general addresses, while the departmental papers give evidence of 
a higher type of educational leadership than in the past. 

THE Wortp’s Sociat Evit. William Burgess. (Saul Brothers, 
Chicago, $1.50 net.) This is an exception to the books in this field 
in that it is a somewhat popular review of the history of efforts to 
deal with the great evil, and presents the various modern move- 
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ments in a helpfil, sane and self-respecting tone without appeal to 
idle curiosity and with an evident desire to guide intelligently those 
who desire better things. 

‘PRIMARY Procrams. Marion Thomas. (Methodist Book 
Concern, New York, 75c net.) A year’s programs for the primary 
department using the International Graded Lessons, with an intro- 
ductory study of worship and the purpose of the department. This 
deserves careful attention as it gives in detail the plans for worship 
and activities. 

Harvarp. John Hays Gardiner. (Oxford Univ. Press, New 
York, $1.50.) Another in the highly valuable series on great 
American universities. Especially interesting for its consciousness 
of developing ideals in the institution. Certainly a book which every 
Harvard man will want to possess and which will be of value to 
every student of higher education. 

PROBLEMS OF ConpbuctT. Durant Drake. (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., Boston, $1.75 net.) A book which deals with the concrete and 
with modern situations and action in a very thorough manner. 
Would be likely to furnish the material for live practical interest 
where used as a textbook in ethics. 

GEOGRAPHIC INFLUENCES IN OLD TESTAMENT MASTERPIECES. 
Laura H. Wild. (Ginn & Co., Boston, $1.00.) An excellent con- 
ception ably executed. Just the book we have been needing to 
furnish the geographic background for literary study. Planned 
for high-school classes and could be used for college freshman 
classes in the Bible. 

Foop—Wuat It Is anp Does. Edith Greer. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston, $1.) A school text on the nutritive values of food and the 
best methods of its preparation. Contains a large amount of well- 
arranged data. 

CHRISTIANITY AND AMUSEMENTS. Richard Henry Edwards. 
(Association Press, New York, 5oc.) A vital topic presented 
usually with freshness and vigor in a textbook designed for volun- 
tary college classes in religion. Will have a wide usefulness in these 
and other classes. 

A BuacksBoarp CaTeEcHisM. Clifton H. Brewer. (Young 
Churchman Co., Milwaukee, 75c net.) Thirty-seven lessons on the 
Episcopal catechism, illustrated by blackboard diagrams. 

Tue Future or Wortp Peace. Roger W. Babson. (Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, Boston, $1.00.) Testing the nations by 
efficiency laws, the author outlines the economic conditions on which 
any permanent world peace must rest. Most interesting as a point 
of view on the relations between the economic and the ideal. 

THe Way AND THE Work. J. H. Wimms and Frederick 
Humphrey. (Pilgrim Press, Boston, 60c net.) Attractive and 
helpful as a general discussion of the child and the art of teaching. 
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Although this will interest all teachers it can hardly justify the sub- 
title of ““A Manual of Sunday-school Teaching.” It would be an 
excellent book to awaken the interest of the well-known “average” 
teacher. 

SELECTED EpisTLes oF PauLt. Edward Everett Nourse. (Na- 
tional Board of Y. W. C. A., New York, 35c.) A handy little text 
which seeks to present the historical and vital view of the Pauline 
epistles. 

A Grrv’s Book or Prayers. Margaret Slattery. (Pilgrim 
Press, Boston, 75c net.) Designed as a gift-book and containing 
a number of well-written prayers, many of them natural and of 
great beauty. Likely to be very helpful. 

THE GENERAL EDUCATION BoarD, 1902-1914. (General Edu- 
cation Board, New York, Free.) This report contains many highly 
valuable diagrams and graphic results of statistical studies in the 
field of higher education as well as the accounts of the services 
rendered by the Board in both higher and elementary education. 

SELF-CULTURE THROUGH THE VocaTION. Edward Howard 
Griggs. (B. W. Huebsch, New York, 50c net.) Discussing in Dr. 
Griggs’ pleasing vein the everyday opportunities for culture, espe- 
cially those that come through the occupation. A valuable and read- 
able little book. 

THE SocrtaAL CREED OF THE CHuRCHES. Harry F. Ward. (The 
Abingdon Press, New York, 50c net.) Another one of the practical 
and helpful contributions of the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service, based upon the “Social Creed of the Churches” as formu- 
lated by the Social Service Commissions, and discussing practical 
social issues in a manner and form suitable for adult classes. 

THe Rurat CuurcH Movement. Edwin L Earp. (The 
Methodist Book Concern, New York, 75c net.) A book of principles 
with some practical applications to the social work of the rural 
church and Sunday school. Rural workers will find this helpful, 
especially in its consideration of certain basic principles. 

Tue TEACHING oF Civics. Mabel Hill. (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., Boston.) Practical directions and suggestions for teachers, 
especially looking to the newer methods and the larger human values 
in this subject. Shows how one of the dead parts of the curriculum 
may be made alive and valuable. 

MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. Dorothy Canfield Fisher. (Henry 
Holt, New York, $1.25.) Practical papers on the actual problems 
of child training, of moral crises that arise in the family and of the 
mother’s relation thereto. A book to be heartily commended to all 
parents, especially on account of its practical, simple and vital 
character. 

Tue History oF Brown University. W.C. Bronson. (Brown 
Univ., Providence.) This handsome volume commemorates the 
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150th anniversary of the founding of Brown University. It is a 
fitting record of the development of the institution under the suc- 
cessful leadership of great educators. 

Wuat Do WE MEaNn By Epucation? J. Welton, D.Lit. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York, $1.60 net.) By the Professor of Edu- 
cation in the University of Leeds. Brings the results of wide knowl- 
edge and experience in this field to a better study of the meaning 
and the place of the educational process in the life of to-day. The 
brief section on religious education is especially interesting and as 
a general statement of the philosophy of modern education, espe- 
cially of the view that the ultimate aim is personality, this book will 
have large value and deep interest. 

SAFEGUARDS FOR City YOUTHS AT WoRK AND AT Ptay. 
Louise de Koven Bowen. (The Macmillan Co., New York, $1.50 
net.) Mrs. Bowen’s splendid work with the Juvenile Protective 
Association of Chicago bears this interesting fruitage. While the 
book reads with the interest of a novel, it is a terrible revelation of 
modern improvidence in dealing with the lives and welfare of chil- 
dren. No one interested in the problem of the city can afford not to 
read this book. 

CHRISTIAN STANDARDS IN LiFe. J. Lovell Murray and Fred- 
erick M. Harris. (Association Press, New York, 5o0c.) Another 
of the well-arranged textbooks prepared for college students, on 
the basis of the report presented at the Cleveland convention of the 
R. E. A., presenting the practical problems of everyday living and 
the application of Biblical teachings to them. 

THE BIBLE FOR CHILDREN AND THE YOUNG PEopLE’s BIBLE. 
Vol. land II. H. Thiselton Mark. (Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York, 50c net each.) These three books give the Bible stories and 
other material in the language of the King James version. They are 
intended for the use of children up to about 12 or 13 years of age. 

Boys oF THE BriBLeE. Norma Bright Carson. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York, 75c net.) The stories of the boys mentioned 
in the Bible told in a form designed to be interesting to the boys of 
to-day. Illustrated by a few of the best and a number of the worst 
pictures. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN STATE ScHoots. Rev. Canon D. J. 
Garland. (Wellington Pub. Co., Ltd., Wellington, N. Z.) Gives 
the various arguments for the system of religious instruction used 
in New Zealand. 

CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN Rassis, Vol. XXIV, 
Detroit, Mich., 1914., edited by Julian Morgenstern. (Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis.) 

STATISTICS OF STATE UNIVERSITIES AND STATE COLLEGES, for 
the year ended June 30, 1914. (Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington. ) 
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INFANT CarE. Mrs. Max West. (Government Printing Office, 
Washington.) A capital summary on the physical care of the 
infant. . 

CONSOLIDATION OF RURAL SCHOOLS AND TRANSPORTATION OF 
Pupits AT PusBLic Expense. A. C. Monahan. (Government 
Printing Office, Washington.) _ 

CounTy-UNIT ORGANIZATION FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
Rurat Scuoots. A.C. Monahan. (Government Printing Office, 
Washington. ) 

EpUCATION FOR THE Home. Benjamin R. Andrews. Part I, 
Introductory Survey Equipment for Household Arts. (Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 

Monographs of the American Institute of Child Life, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

THE StTorRY IN CHARACTER-BUILDING, William B. Forbush. 

THE MoTHER AS PLAYFELLOW, Kate W. Tinges. 

Nursery Arts AND Crafts, Harriet Hickox Heller. 

Tue Reticious Nurture or ApDOoLEscENTs, William B. For- 
bush. 

THE ReLicious NuRTURE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN, William B. 
Forbush. 

Tue Reticious Nurture oF A LittLeE CuiLp, William B. 
Forbush. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND EXHIBIT. 


The headquarters of the Religious Education Association are 
in Rooms 1437-1439 in the McCormick Building at 332 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Here with splendid light and con- 
venient and ample room the library exhibit has been installed. 

1. A library of over 5,000 books, consisting of works on ideals 
and methods in religious and moral education, psychology, Bible 
study, etc., and books devoted to the interests of the various de- 
partments. 

2. Lesson helps, text books, outline material and printed mat- 
ter used in Sunday schools and similar institutions. This is in- 
tended to reflect the material available and the best methods. 

3. Pamphlets and illustrative material on Moral Education. 

4. Periodicals and general literature related to religious and 
moral education. 

The library is arranged so as to be easily inspected; it is open 
during office hours and the public is invited to visit and use the 
facilities freely. 














The Church hymnal 


A Book which MEETS EVERY DEMAND OF ap mal WORSHIP 
and emphasizes THE SPIRIT OF CHURCH UNIT 


Some of the important features of the new hymn book are: 
The setting of the FAMILIAR HYMNS A SECOND SETTING of a decidedly 
to their accustomed tunes. PROCESSIONAL character to several 


well-known hymns, and the inclusion of 

The use of TUNES ALREADY FAMIL- many hymns and tunes desi as dis- 

IAR for many of the NEWER HYMNS, tinctively choir hymns or for proces- 
thus making them immediately avail- sional purposes. 

able for CONGREGATIONAL WOR- Its richness in LITURGICAL FORMS 

SHIP. AND PRAYERS, and AIDS TO WOR- 


The WIDE RANGE OF RELIGIOUS SHIP FOR THE CHOIR, designed 





THOUGHT AND HUMAN EXPERI- especially for those churches whose sery- 


ENCE covered by the hymns, its rich- 
ness in modern poetry, and unusual 
strength in hymns that voice the PRES- 
ENT-DAY THOUGHT AND ACTION 


ices are of a more formal or ritualistic 
character. 

A large number of the best known and most 
desirable GOSPEL HYMNS for popular 
services and times of deep religious 
feeling. 





OF THE CHURCH. 





512 Hymns and Tunes 12 Pages of Liturgical Forms and — 
22 Chants and Responses 91 Selections for R R 
Every Mechanical Feature of Highest Quality 


$65.00 per hundred in full cloth binding. $80.00 per hundred in half-morocco binding 


Send for returnable samples and a complete catalog of vur Hymn Books 
Jor Church, Prayer Meeting, Sunday School, College and School 


The Century Co. 


Union Square, Worth Rew Work City 
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PAMPHLETS FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


Circular of Information on The R. E. A. 

Index to Publications. 

Graded Text Books for the Modern Sunday School; a Bibhi- 

ography. 

A Library on Religious Education; a Bibliography. 

The Special Church School Building. 

Department of Church Directors. 

The New Series of Sunday School Manuals (Amer. Unit. 

Ass'n. ) 

Moral Education in the Sunday School. 

Impressions of Ten General Conventions (R. 

College Training for Life. (Ewer.) 

Social Focus of College Studies ( Wolfe.) 

Religious Education in Schools and Colleges. 

The Core of Good Teaching. 

Constructive Observation Work in Sunday Schools (Coe.) 

Regarding R. E. A. Membership. 

Copies of the above may be obtained from the office of the 
R. E. A., 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


(Coe. ) 
E. A.) 
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Bible Study Text Books 


For College Curriculum Classes 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing the fol- 
lowing texts which have been prepared on the basis of 
the report of the Joint Commission on College Cur- 
riculum and Bible, adopted at the Cleveland Convention. 
of the R. E. A. and fully outlined in Religious 
Education for December, 1913. 


NOW READY 


New Testament History $1.50 net _ 


By HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL, President of Iliff School 
of Theology, Denver, Colo. 





The Bible as Literature: An Introduction $1.50 net 
By Professors IRVING F. WOOD and ELIHU GRANT 


of Smith College. 
IN PREPARATION 
Ready at the opening of the College Year 1915-1916 


Old Testament History 
By Professor ISMAR J. PERITZ, Syracuse University. 


The Social Teachings of the Bible 


By Professor THEODORE G. SOARES, Univ. of Chicago. 





The History, Principles and Methods of Religious 
Education 
By Professor F. H. SWIFT, University of Minnesota. 


Correspondence Solicited 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
150 Fifth Avenue 220 West 4th Street 1018-24S.Wabash Ave. 


Boston Detroit Pittsburgh Kansas City San Francisco 
581 Boylston St. 21 AdamsSt., East 105 Fifth Ave. 1121 McGee St. 5-7 City Hall Ave. 
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